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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Historical View of the Revolutions of 
. Portugal, since the Close of the Peninsular 
War; exhibiting a full Account of the 
Events which have led to the present State 
of that Country. By an Eye-wirtness. 
8vo. pp. 408. London, 1827. Murray, 
Crosecy allied as Spain and Portugal are 
both by nature and in their histories, it is 
with very different feelings we contemplate 
either their past or present state. The former 
has become gradually debased, and in her 
policy as well as her religion, has willingly 
let the darkness gather round her, which was 
to shut out for ever the light of either truth 
or freedom. With the latter it has been dif- 
ferent; and there are many circumstances in 
her more modern history, many traits in her 
national character, and the conduct of her 
people, during the transactions of the late 
war, that greatly tend to distinguish her from 
her fallen sister. The work on our table is 


. one of considerable interest, and while it dis- 


plays, in the strongest manner, the follies and 
vices which reduced one of the fairest por- 
tions of the earth to barrenness, exhibits suf- 
ficient evidence of the existence of a free spi- 
nt, among many of the Portuguese, which has 
never been entirely smothered, and which, 
we trust, will at length gain the unopposed 


ascendency. The author states, in his pre- 


face, that the opportanities he possessed, of 
ample and correct information, were very 
considerable. Ile was, for four years, at- 
tached to the English army ; and, altogether, 
resided in the country for seventeen or 
eighteen years, during which time his connec- 
tions were with many of the highest authori- 
ties in the state. These advantages he seems 
to have made the most of, and we do not re- 


inember to have seen a better account of the 
period to which the work refers, than the one | 


he has drawn up. We shall begin our ex- 
tracts with one from the description given of 
the state of the country immediately after the 
peace, and a more frightful picture of the 
distresses produced by war could hardly be 
drawn. Whatever might be the variety of 
objects which, at such a time, were necessa- 
rily engaging the attention of those who held 
the highest authority in the country, it cannot 

ut appear that a considerable portion of mi- 
sery might have been removed, by a little re- 


‘Sard, on their part, to the situation of the peo- 


ple among whom they were posted. To what 
Was it owing, that, when the poor farmers re- 
ceived payment for their produce, it was so 
Managed that they might as well have been 











eft unpaid? or that, when afterwards attempts | 
Were made at remuneration, those who had | 
suffered most received no benefit ? 


| Stitute. 


‘In many places cultivation was altogether 
superseded. Four years’ occupation of the 
country by contending armies, had blighted the 
hopes and sickened the heart of the farmer too 
often, to leave him encouragement for a specu- 
lation hitherto so disastrous. He was gene- 
rally, too, of that class to whom the conflict 
had been fraught with utter ruin; and his 
lands lying faliow, had little chance of being 
again tilled. For, excepting in some particu- 
lar places, and those not numerous, farming is 
not sufficiently lucrative, as a business, to hold 
out much inducement for embarking capital in 
it, even during seasons of comparative prospe- 
rity. Still less could it now attract the atten- 
tion of those who, having reaped individual 
advantages ffom the war which devastated 
their country, and amassed wealth by means so 
much more easy and expeditious, sat down to 
its enjoyment, and paid no regard to branches 
of industry which could add little to their own 
riches, however important in a patriotic point 
of view. 

€ Such individuals there were, who had fat- 
tened their gains upon the misery of their coun- 
try; who gleaned a golden harvest on those 
plains where the rapid march of desolation had 
impoverished and ruined their countrymen. 
Lisbon, at once the port and the capital of Por- 
tugal, the chief depot of a mighty military ar- 
mament, and the rendezvous and mart of an 
extensive naval equipment, experienced an un- 
wonted demand, and beheld her trade in a state 
of unnatural activity, resembling rather the 
hectic of fever, than the even glow ofa health- 
ful system. It was a transient and specious 
prosperity, of which the bulk of the nation par- 
took not. Of this we had abundant proof 
during the operations of our army in the in- 
terior. 

‘It is true that, as in Lisbon, wherever we 
marched we left money, and gave a momentary 
impetus to the spirit of traffic; but let it be re- 
meinbered, that we often took from them that 
for which money was an almost worthless sub- 
Corn and wine were the objects of our 
barter; and while our consumption of the lat- 
ter decidedly benefited the grower, an extensive 
demand for the former involved him in severe 
calamities. Our large bodies of cavalry re- 
quired more forage than could be yielded, with- 
out the painful sacrifice of cutting down the 
green blade of corn ; and this was paid for with 
asum that, in ordinary times, would scarcely 
have purchased the grain which that blade 
might have been expected to produce. With 
this scanty remuneration in his hand, and the 
promise of his future harvest removed from be- 
fore his eyes, the poor farmer himself, and with 
him all the surrouuding inhabitants, must de- 
pend upon some distant province for that sup- 
ply which theirown hands were accustomed to 
gather from their native soil. Most of the pro- | 
vinces, too, having been in turn the scene of | 





procured in another on most exorbitant terms. 
The price of the necessaries of life was thus far 
beyond what the destitute people could spare 
from the little store of: cash reserved to answer 
their craving wants, until the following annual 
crop, even had they any chance of reaping their 
fields after the lapse of another seed-time. But 
seldom was this distant prospect left to cheer 
them, fur long before the next period of depo- 
siting seed-corn in tle ground arrived, the cries 
of their starving families had wrung from their 
unwilling hands the last poor pittance remain- 
ing in the granary for that purpose.’ 


The army was followed by a set of 
wretches, who called themselves contractors, 
and who, in discounting the government pa- 
per given in payment for coin, defrauded the 
poor farmers of the very means of subsist- 
ence :— 

‘Nor did the inhumanity of these harpies 
rest satisfied with thus completing the ruin of 
the cornfactor and all dependent onhim. They 
carried on a plan equally atrocious against 
those who possessed cattle. Keeping near our 
troops, in places where they intended to pur: 
chase, they urged their helpless dupes to lose 
no time in taking ready money for such beasts 
as they had; assuring them, that if they delay- 
ed concluding the bargain, they would be cont- 
pelled by the army to part with their cattle, and 
to receive a paper in return, either wholly va- 
lueless, or, at least, which no one would take 
but at a discount proportionable to the hazard 
which, they asserted, the holder of the eheck 
must incur, of never receiving any payment. 
Intimidated by this description, and expecting 
to suffer cruel extortion from the armed foreign- 
ers, whose approach was announced, the wretch- 
ed creatures sold their cattle for the veriest tri- 
fle to these disinterested friends; who again 
disposed of the meat to our commissariat, often 
at a most exorbitant rate. 

«By such means was the march of a friendly 
deliverer rendered more welcome to the natives 
than that of a hostile invader, by so much only 
as a lingering death may be thought preferable 
to a sudden and violent one. Much has been 
said, and much written, on the subject of these 
disgraceful scenes; but all is utterly inade- 
quate to convey an idea of the actual horrors 
witnessed by those who followed the footsteps 
of a ferocious enemy, and were thus compelled 
to devour the little refuse that had eluded his 
grasp. ' 

‘To a mind not steeled against the pleadings 
of humanity, the field of battle presented a less 
painful view, when strewn with the mangled 
forms of dead and dying, than did the rescued 
villages, where, in order to secure Portugal 
from the reflux of this desolating tide, we were 
necessitated to receive from her children al- 
most their last mouthful of bread, and to see 
them paid with what in itself was a wretched 


operations equally ruinous, the little which | compensation, though all we hadtogive. And 
could be spared from the remnant of the anti- | even this inadequate remuneration was again 


cipated harvest in one quarter, was only to be | diminished, as we have seen, by the tnquitous 
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jrauds of those insatiate fiends, who drained 
he last drops of vital blood from kindred veins 
—from the exhausted pulses of their own coun- 
trymen—to glut their detestable avarice. A 
military man cannot easily revert to the feelings 
ofthat period in measured language, especially 
when he bears it asserted that Portugal was a 
gainer by the peninsular war. 


as one anit 


Collectively, 
ng the nations ofthe world, her cha- 
racter was undoubtedly exalted, and invested 
witha biilliancy that bad for nearly two centu- 
ries been totally lost. Individually too, the 
agents of designing fraud flourished upon their 
iniquitous spoils, and many were seen starting 
into sudden importance, who, but for these 
events, would have lived and died in native 
obscurity and contempt. It is true that some 
few tuitunes were accumulated, even by honest 
means, among the mercantile dealers in Lisbon, 
and that some favourable national qualities 
were then developed and brought into action, 
witch might otherwise have lain unexcited 
and dormant. But can a nation be said to 
gain, when the great bulk of her population 
are evidently and fatally impoverished, and 
when a devastating blight has passed over the 
budding promise of all her internal resources ? 

‘ The greater number of those tradesmen who 
now Cxciie, in the provincial towns, the won- 
der and the envy of their more honest but less 
fortunate compeers, had scarcely shoes to their 
feet until they followed our army, calling them- 
selves contractors to the British forces, and, 
under that character, pursuing with impunity 
their merciless system. Many of these men 
weftemployed to superintend the land carriage 
of our commissiiat and other stores ; for the 
conveyauce of which, bullock-carts and mules 
were pressed into the service, and the hand- 
somest allowance was given to remunerate the 
peasantry for their daily work in attending 
them. But, through the pernicious influence 
of these head-men, such means were adopted to 
harass and disgust the poor owners, and parti- 
cularly those who had charge of the bullocks, 
that they generally fled, leaving their beasts-a 
prey in the hands of the unnatural wretches, 
who tore, without feeling and without fear, 
their latest support from these their oppressed 
and ruined countrymen. 

‘] must, however, return to the consideration 
of other branches in which Portugal sustained 
a diminution of national prosperity, no less 
than in her manufactories and her granaries. 
Of all her natural productions, oil and wine 
are those which best ensure an ample repay- 
ment to their cultivator; but for some time 
previous to the epoch before us, a disease had 
gicatly injured the olive trees, occasioning, in 
many instances, the total failure of their crops. 
In seveial districts the destruction was very 
extensive, and it was remarked that in others, 
where the trees retained their healthy appear- 
ance and fruitful qualities, a far greater num- 
ber had been cut down by the French armies 
than in the former situations: as if the relent- 
ings of nature towards those whose subsistence 
depended on her wonted operations, had given 
a new stimulus to man in the cruel work of 
atilicting his fellow-creatures. 

* Oppressed by poverty, and dreading its ag- 
gravation, the farmer did not venture to prune 
tris olives; for he erroneously calculated that 
should the following year produce a general 
crop, he would incur a loss, by having reduced 
ibe luxuriant branches, and so diminished the 
number of olives. Thus he deferred, from 
year to year, this necessary operation, until the 
state of his trees showed how ruinous were the 





effects. Indeed, the general unhealthiness of 
the olive plantations may be traced principally 
to this cause. the advantages of a different 
plan are proved by the uncommonly fine and 
vigorous shoots, sprung from the roots of those 
trees cut down by the French, and which are 
now, after fifteen years, in full bearing. But 
the distress of the poor farmers was too great, 
and their wants were too urgent, to allow of 
any thing like a sacrifice of present emolument 
to more distant advantages. 

*To conceive the universal depression con- 
sequent upon a failure of the olive crop is 
scarcely possible, unless by contrast with the 
animating scene, the bustle, activity, and hila- 
rity, that mark the ingathering of a plentiful 
store in this class of nature’s bounties, justly 
ranked among the richest she bestows; for no 
produce so amply repays the cultivator for all 
bis cost in labour, money, and patience. The 
expenses of collecting the fruit, and of the pro- 
cess by which oil is extracted, are very consi- 
derable 3 itis subject to a heavy duty, and fif- 
teen or twenty years of growth are required to 
biing the tree to perfection. Yet few cultiva- 
tors have ever, in peaceful times, had cause to 
complain of an unsuccessful speculation, in 
making this valuable fruit their chief depen- 
dence.’ 





GODWIN’S COMMONWEALTH. 
(Continued from p. 404.) 

From the state of [reland in the first year of 
the Commonwealth, it required a man of 
consummate ability to prevent either its fall- 
ing into anarchy, or its becoming entirely dis- 
membered from the rest of the kingdom. 
Ilow well Cromwell fulfilled his post first, of 
commander of the forces in Ireland, and next 
of lord lieutenant, is well known to every 
reader of history. The military character of 
the Irish, as depicted in the following extract, 
will serve as an additional proof of the diffi- 
cult situation in which he was placed. 


‘Cromwell may be supposed, from the hour 
that he accepted the office of commander-in- 
chief in Ireland, to have meditated profoundly 
in what manner his undertaking might be ren- 
dered most prosperous and effective. It was 
tlie first external enterprise of the new com- 
monwealth; and it was of the highest im- 
poitance to the stability ofits government, and 
to the weight and respectability she should pos- 
sess among foreign states, that it should be 
conducted with equal skill and success. Crom- 
well clearly saw the character of the enemy 
with whom he would have to encounter, an 
authority which in name extended over the 
whole island, but compounded of the most dis- 
cordant and irreconcileable materials. The 
English and Scots were almost every where 
fierce and inexorable presbyterians ; the Irish 
were bigoted, ignorant, and blood-thirsty Ca- 
tholics. The English, and still more the Scots, 
could boast of a certain degree of discipline; 
the lrish were a race unbroken and savage, who 
had scarcely in any instance been brought re- 
solutely to encounter an enemy in the field, but 
who had for the most part carried every thing 
before them, by dint of superior numbers, and 
from the circumstance that they were the sole 
and undisputed possessors of the soil. 

‘Reasoning from these premises, Cromwell 
was induced to appear under a new aspect in 
the Irish war. There is scarcely a military 
commander on record, who was endowed with 
a more kindly and liberal disposition ; and he 
had passed through the various scenes of the 


English civil war without almost the shadow 
of a reproach in this respect. But he deemed 
that he bad a different part to play in the scene 
he now approached. He brought with him a 
name that almost instantly extinguished the 
hopes of his enemies. It was no sooner known 
that Cromwell was selected for the Irish war, 
than Charles the Second resolutely declined 
setting his foot inthat country. Cromwell saw 
of how much consequence it was, that his name 
should lose nothing of the magical authority 
that attended it. He saw, or thought he saw, 
that it was in his power to finish the war almost 
at a blow. But this could only be by con. 
vincing the rabble of Catholic military that he 
was not to be trifled with; in other words, i@ 
could only be by exhibiting some examples of 
an appalling severity. He believed that a 
certain cruelty in such a case was real humanity. 
His purpose was, in the course of a few months 
of the present campaign that were still 
before him, to lay all Ireland at the feet 
of the parliament. In that case, how much 
yould the evils of a few instances of early 
severity be compensated, by the cutting cff 
long years of obstinate resistance, such as the 
Irish had already sufficiently shewn they were 
prepared to exhibit! 

‘The historians of the times have added to 
these motives for the inexorable proceedings of 
Cromwell, the consideration of the just retalia- 
tion that was due to the Irish for the barbari- 
ties of which they had been guilty in the com- 
mencement of their rebellion, instances of which 
had frequently occurred in the course of their 
subsequent resistance. They also supposed 
that he was animated by a horror of the popish 
spirit as it had shewn itself in the reign of the 
bloody Mary and in the Gunpowder Treason, 
and of popish idolatry, so opposite to the pre- 
cepts of the Oldand New Testament. How far 
he was influenced by these less manly and en- 
lightened considerations it is perhaps impossi- 
ble for us to pronounce, 

‘Cromwell, with the least practicable delay, 
led out an army of ten thousand men to the 
siege of Drogheda. Ormond was incapable for 
the present moment of taking the field ; but he 
put this place, which was the most exposed of 
his frontier, into as good a state of repair as the 
time would permit, and furnished it with a gar- 
rison of two or three thousand of his best troops. 
He apprehended that this would at least prove 
a sufficient obstacle to detain the army of the 
parliament, till he should once more have drawn 
together his forces, and been able to take the 
field. Bat he was mistaken in his calculation. 
Cromwell, having completed his battenes, sent 
in asummous to the governor, which was re- 
jected, The next day he efiected a breach, and 
| set about taking the place by storm. This wes 
on the tenth of September. Twice Cromwell s 
forces mounted the breach, and twice they were 
repelled. Observing this, he led himself the 
third assauit, and was victorious. The enemy 
had thrown up three intrenchments within the 





walls. They defended every inch of ground, 
| and fought bravely and desperately at the oc 
ner of every street. The orders of Cromwe 
were to give no quarter; and, by his own con- 
fession, he says he believes the whele number ) 
the defenders were put to thesword, 5it Artbut 
Aston, the governor, was among the slain. 
subsequent letter states, that, of one yes oer 
and forty who retreated to a tower, and refuse 
to surrender when summoned, the officers were 
knocked on the head, every tenth man of i 
privates killed, and the rest ordered to Px 
shipped for Barbadoes. Cromwell adds, 
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the enemy was filled with much terror at this 
issue, and that he was persuaded the bitterness 
that was used on the present occasion, would 
hereafter prevent much effusion of blood. He 
subjoins, These are the satisfactory grounds to 


such actions, which otherwise cannot but work 
remorse and regret.’ 


Cromwell was alone in his profound poli- 
tical sagacity, but not in courage or resolu- 


tion, and some of the other characters brought 


upon the stage, are, both for their fanaticism 
and determined pursuit of liberty, objeets of 
curiosity and interest. Among these the cha- 


racter of Lilburne is conspicuous. 


* «He had been liberated from confinement on 
the eighteenth of July ; and from that time the 
government would no doubt have been well 
contented to have left him unnoticed and un- 
molested, if he had been willing to adopt an 
But such were not the 
His spirit was 
unsubdued by the hardships he had experienced. 
On the contrary, as, after having seriously con- 


inoffensive conduct. 
purposes of their adversary. 


sulted in what manner he should be proceeded 
against, they suffered the affair to die away in 
silence, he was but the more incited to intrigue 


against a government which allowed itself to be 
insulted with impunity. They resolved to de- 
fend themselves against the future assaults of 


Lilburne and persons of a similar character, by 


a new law of treasons enacted in May, and re. 
the seven- 
teenth July, the day previous to his liberation, 
But this audacious and intrepid sower of sedi- 
tion seems to have made no account of their 
He saw inita new feature, avoided | 


enacted with a few variations on 


statute. 
in the act of treasons of Edward the Third, bare 
words being made treason on the present oc- 
casion: and he seems to have relied on the dis- 
reputableness of this innovation, and on the 
effects of his own popularity, intrepidity, and 
eloquence, to preserve him from the conse- 
quences, if he should be prosecuted under this 
law. 

‘In what had passed he saw every thing to 
encourage him. 
down; but he, its author, was unshorn of any 
of his means to create confusion and contest. 


He determined therefore again to take the field, | 


and to overturn the system uow established, or 
to perish inthe attempt. He built upon the ful- 
ness of his powers. He saw an usurping go- 
vernment, unsupported, may, in secret con- 
demned, by the nation they undertook to rule, 
Every thing in this case depended on the silent 
lapse of months and of years. An usurping 
government in time becomes a legitimate one. 
But the present men were newly seated at the 
helm. They had not opinion in their favour ; 


The insurrection was put | 
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sociates.”” 


force that is able to do it.” 


human butchers.” 


Shedrach, Meshach, 


zar. 


we should now consider us ludicrous. 





I have, and my life to boot.” 


for his and his masters designs to destroy the 
good old laws, liberties, and customs of Eng- 
land, and by force of arms to rob the people of 
their lives, estates, and properties, cannot pro- 
perly be called the nations or people's parlia- 
ment, but the parliament of Pride and his as- 
And again: “ By purging parlia- 
ment, and suffering none to sit, but for the 
major part of a company of absolute schoolboys, 
who, like good boys, will say their lessons 
after their lords and masters, and so be a screen, 
with the name ofa parliament, and the shadow 
of authority, to pick the people’s pockets, they 
have placed themselves in parallel to none but 
a company of murderers, thieves, and robbers, 
who may justly be dispossessed by the first 
Further on, he 
Styles them “a company of bloody and in- 
And towards the close he 
addresses the men whom he considered as at 
| the head of the government, “ Oh, Cromwell, 
Fairfax, Ireton, Haselrig, [ will answer you, as 
and Abednego of old 
answered your brother-tyrant, Nebuchadnez- 


‘Finding no change produced in his situa- 
tion by this effort, towards the close of the | 
month he tried the effect of a letter to Cor- 
nelius Holland, one of the members of the 
council of state, containing a proposal = _ most formidable adversary to the government ; 
the house of commons,” he says, “ chuse two 
men, and let me chuse other two, and let these 
four, if they cannot agree, fix on a fifth. Let 
the debate be public, and Jet me have free leave , 
to speak for myself: and, if my innocency be 
not thus established, I will forfeit and lose all 
He adds, “If 


a. 


opinion of all mankind. Though Cromwell 
nay now seem to face about, and intend just 
and righteous things, yet after these intrigues, 
what rational man can place reliance upoa him, 
that he will etlect any real good ?”—Cromwell 
and Ireton were, at the time of this publication, 
earnestly engaged in the Irish camp ign.’ 

Hlis attempts were, however, as is well 








known, thwarted, but his acquittal is as 
curious a circumstance as is recorded in the 
history of these times. The following are 
Mr. Godwin’'s judicious reflections on this 
occurrence. 

‘[t is curious to consider the termination of 
suchascene. Did itdo harm? No; but much 
good. The government could not well have 
excused themselves froin the prosecution. But 
they conducted itil. If they had done other- 
wise, Lilburne would probably have forfeited 
his hfe. So much the worse. Blood should 
not unnecessarily be spilled. The lesson this 
scene taught to its contemporaries was not a 


_ lesson of riot, insolence, and confusion. Onthe 


_ this proposition is not accepted within the next | 


five days, I shall hold myself free to do what I 


_ can in anatomising what I know publicly or 
This 


privately of you and your associates.” 
letter obtained no notice. 


commons that he should be liberated according- 


| ly on security, which was granted. 


‘On the seventeenth of July, Lilburne ad- 
dressed a letter to lord Grey of Groby, Henry 
Marten, and two other members of parliament, 
stating that his son had died of the small-pox 
| the day before, and that his wife and two other 
| children were ill, and expressing his desire 
under this circumstance that he might be al- 
| lowed a few day’s liberty to visit them. The 
| next day Henry Marten moved the house of | 


— 


} 


‘This indulgence seems for a short time to | 


| have interrupted the hostilities of the disturber. 
| But early in August, he appeared again from 
_the press with a publication which he entitled 
an Impeachment of High Treason against Crom- 
The body of this tract pur- 


| 


| well and Ireton. 


contrary Englishmen iearned to be proud of 
themselves and their country, and to consider 
how they should proceed in a manner worthy 
of the advantages they possessed. 

‘Lilburne was liberated from his canfine- 
ment on the eighth of November. He was a 


but he was scarcely less so (lis publications 
going on uninterruptedly,) in prison, than at 
large. And the council was of too magnani- 
mous a temper, to be able to resolve to retain a 


' man in custody, who had been tried and ac- 


quitted by a jury.’ 





Specimens of the Polish Poets; with Notes 
and Observations on the Literature of Po- 
land. By Joux Bowrtnc. 12mo. pp. 
257. London, 1827. Baldwin and Co. 


NoTHING is more calculated to make a man 
a citizen of the world than the love of poetry, 
and there is nothing by which we become 
more interested in the fate of a country than 
by a fongness for its poets and musicians. 

ne fate of Poland, however, had already in- 
timately connected her with our deepest 
sympathies, and Mr. Bowring, in making us 
acquainted with her muse, has, as it were, 
brought us into intercourse with a people 
who were before revered for their bravery 
and misfortune, but are now speaking with 


us the universal language of noble or impas- 


| sioned feeling. 


| 


The translator has prefixed to his volume 
a preface and essay on the literature of Po- 
land, of considerable merit, and the speci- 


they were generally looked upon as upstarts, | ports to be the copy of a speech delivered by | mens he has given of the poetry of this 
and with dislike ; and they had nothing to sup- | Lilburne at the bar of the house of commons on | country, certainly bear him out, iu the hope 
port them but their character for sagacity and | the nineteenth of January, 1648, when he had | that his labours will be both acceptable to his 
a and the devotedness of a small — of _— — to ee ee — ofa re own eountiveben, ahd Gttdin tor Wik Pela 
air i . o ‘hie en a party. | .. ae 

, who confided . their integrity, and sym BONS Erwan vane ae ae ee _— : | friends the minstrel fame they are so decided- 
pathised with them in their fervent passion for | In the course of this speecli he has interwoven | i annie ka , 
political liberty, religious toleration, and a frame | a charge against Cromwell, on the old story of J 
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Our first extract is an Old Lithuanian 


of mind favourable to the growth of national 
independence and virtue. 

* Unawed and exasperated by the situation in 
Which he stood, a prisoner in the Tower, com- 
mitted on suspicion of treason, he published on 
the eighth of June a political discouise of 
seventy-five crowded pages, entitled The Legal 
Fundamental Liberties of the People of Eng- 
land Revived, Asserted, and Vindicated. In 
this piece he says, * The remainder of the few 


his having been won over by the king with the | 
offer of being made Earl of Essex and knight of | 
| pass it over :— 


the garter. For this story Lilburne quotes at 
second hand a lady of quality, doubtless lady 
Carlisie. He adds, ** Cromwell and Ireton’s 
| present animosity against the king (this speech 
| was delivered about a fortnight after the vote 
of non-addresses) is merely because he has for- 
saken them, and accepted a better bargain from 
the Scots.” He proceeds, ‘* After this gross 











knights, citizens, and burgesses, that Colonel | apostacy of Cromwell, whoever means to settle 
Pride thought convenient to leave, as most fit! good laws, must act with a sinister or evil 





Song, of such sweetness, that we could not 


‘To the garden where bloom the bright flowerets 
of spring, 

To Marina’s fair garden, the villagers bring 

Their cheeks which are fair as tue blush of the 
flowers, 

And give to sweet converse the sociable hours, 

“But why dost thou lean on thy Land, lovely 

maid ! [spread ? 


And why do dark tears thy mild visage 0 ¢r- 
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_ Pitying the miseries I endure, 


Tuy heart should be anchored ‘gainst misery’s 
shock, 


For thy life is as pure as the spring from the | 


rock.” 

“Though my heart might be anchored *gainst 
misery’s shock, 

Though my life be as pure as the spring from 
the rock ; 


Yet sadness is mine, for the sun-beams de. | 


scend, 
And the spring of existence rolls on to its end 


A garland that’s wreathed for the altar she 


wears ; 

But the ever-green wreath has its dew-drops of 
teais,— 

How long shall I walk in the spring of my 
years ? 


Sweet tlowers! ye will bend your fair heads in 
the dell; 
My mother,—my sister.—my brother,—fare. 


>? 


well: 


Our next extract is from a tale of »} 
John's Eve, a time, it appears, of great festi- | 


vity in Poland, as well as in nearer coun- 
tries :— 

Sisters! the fire is blazing high, 

And all proclaims festivity ; 

Now joiu your friendly hands to mine, 

And let our mirthful voices join. 

‘Sweet night! be fair and tranquil now, 

No rain-storm rage, no tempest blow ;— 
Sweet night! where we may watch and wake 
Until the dawn of morning break. 


* We learnt it from our mothers—they 
From theirs—from centuries far away, 
Upon St. John’s joy-rousing night 
Sobolka’s festal tire to light. 

‘ Youths, reverence now, while ve behold 
Mementos of the days of old ; 

Let joyful hours breathe joy again, 

And gladness revel now as then : 

‘ Their festal moments they enjoyed, 

Yet wisely all their time employed ; 
Earth bore its fruits, and gratitude 
Poured forth its praise to heaven allgood. 
* But now both late and hard we toil, 
Qur festivals are but turmoil : 

Our gains are neither much nor sure, 
And though not pious we are poor. 
‘Come sisters! then ;—this holy night 
Is with old time’s resplendence bright; 
Blaze, blaze anew, Sobolka fire ! 

Till lull’d by song the night retire, 

The most characteristic poem in the book 
is the following. It is truly northern, both 
in its style and imagery :— 

‘THE JEALOUS WIFE, 
‘ Three nights have passed since he left me here, 
And something is amiss I fear ; 
Yes! surely something is amiss ;— 
Aud what he does, and where he is, 
1 can’t divine :—and who can bear 
‘The throb of doubt and woe like this! 
‘ fhestyli, bring for magic’s rites 
The awtul tools—To-night, to-night 
My heart shali summon witcheraft’s sprites, 
And revel in the wild delight. 
Wiy did he marry thus to leave me ?— 
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Will show the midnight’s mysteries 

To me, the wretched !—I was chaste 
And lovely ;—from my parents’ home 
He bore me, in his scorn to waste 
Affection’s blush and passion’s bloom ;— 
A wife unstained, a faithful mate, 

He leaves me to be desolate. 


‘Pledged faith! Avenge, avenge me now! 


| Thou God above! look down below: 


peer , | He sees thee not—he knows thee not; 
sOOK. 1M the green court-yard a sister appears, 


Be shame and wretchedness his lot! 


) His heart is scared—his thoughts rebel,— 


Now scathe him with the fires of hell ! 

Tis an unholy task, I know; 

But grief is deaf—it must be so: 

I know damnation’s fiends await 

Those who would tear the veils of fate. 

It must be so, | cannot stay,— 

Come, tardy Thestyli, obey! 

‘Pour white millet on the pan, 

Shake it o’er the glowing fire ; 

Fan, the blazing cauldron fany,— 

Stronger the flame must burn, and higher. 
Husband, turn to thy wife’s desire : 

Mighty magic! conduct him home ;— 

My griefis mad,—Come, husband, come! 
‘He burns my heart ;—on his head I burn 
The crumbled leaves of the blister tree ; 
And as the leaves to ashes turn, 

So let his heart burn scorchingly. 

Mighty magic! conduct him home 5— 

My griefis mad,—Come, husband, come ! 
‘1 melt the wax in the furnace heat: — 

As the earth is softened by summer rain, 

So let him dissolve in a burning sweat, 
And pass into dew for his cold disdain. 
Mighty magic! conduct him home ;— 

My grief is mad,—Come, husband, come! 
*] turn the spindle: —I fain would turn 
His faithless heart. No rest shail light 

On his anxious soul; and visions stern 
Shall be his by day, and dreams by night. 
Mighty magic! conduct him home ;— 

My grief is mad,—Come, husband, come! 

‘ My head-dyess in three-fold knots I tie, 
And my hair in tresses ;—so bind his soul; 
Let them tangle, until his heart shall fly 
From unhallowed passion’s fierce control, 
Mighty magic! conduct him home ;— 

My grief is mad,—Come, husband, come! 
‘Place in the vessel a midnight bat ; 

Let it burn,—let it burn,—and the magic spell 
Shall bear him to torments worse than that,— 
O, would I could add the fire of hell! 
Mighty magic! conduct him home;— 

My grief is mad,—Come, husband, come. 
‘These poisonous weeds to a loathsome toad 
Transformed an old woman,—away, away 
Through the air on a fiery pole she rode :— 
Burn,—burn,—he cannot resist their sway. 
Mighty magic! conduct him home ;— 

My grief is mad,—Come, husband, come. 
*] have a kerchief, which erst in dance, 
When 1 was a maid, he threw at me, 
Wile wet with the dew of his countenance :— 
As his sweat, the foam of his mouth shall be. 
Mighty magic! conduct him bome ;— 

My grief is mad,—Come, husband, come! 
‘Grits boil in his apron—boil! It boils! 


Ite well may grieve, who thus could grieve me. | No fire is there ;—the spell succeeds. 


J’ii pour perdition on the maid 

Who first bis fuithless passions swayed: 

She wounded me,—it shall return, 

Caukei'd within ber heart to burn. 

‘Moon! I conjure thee—thou art pure ; 

Yet when thou knowest my wrongs, thy eyes, 


He comes !—he comes !—to reward my toils ; 
I hear the barking hounds through the reeds. 





| L hear him knock—The boilings cease, 

| The howling dogs are now at peace. 
"Tis he!—’tis he !—they knew him well, 
| They knew him by their eager smell. 





ae athe Sette 

So punished, he will perhaps improve : 

But shall I welcome him with love, 

Or wait till he has rested? He 

Is panting hard.—’Twas marvellously 

Well done,—for force must act on will, 

Where will rebels. Fire, brighten still! 

O aid me, mighty craft! till grief 

In dark revenge obtain relief. 

‘ Burn, tendons,—tell me when they smoke :— 

So may the accursed members shrivel 

(As when my heart in anguish broke) 

Of that seducing fiend of evil. 

Revenge, revenge, dark craft! till grief 

In ample vengeance find relief. 

‘ Now strip these rags at my behest, 

Her corpse through dirt let hangmen draw, 

Let fiery pincers tear her breast, 

And to the hounds her body throw. 

So aid me, mighty craft! till grief 

In dark revenge obtain relief. 

‘Thou owl! that hootest through the wood, 

In vain thou shajt no longer hoot,— 

Before, behind, in solitude 

And throngh the world, screech * Prostitute !” 

So aid me, mighty craft! till grief 

In full revenge obtain relief. 

‘Spit thrice, and as the spittle falls, 

Curse her; and let her face be thick 

With plague-spots,—sores and wounds and 
galls 

Pollute her: let her foul hands pick 

The living worms that 0’er her creep ;— 

Then rot upon pollution’s heap. 

‘My ears with music ring—lI start— 

O, thou hast triumphed, mighty art! 

Vengeance upon her head descend ! 

Be welcome—welcome now, my friend! 

But he is come—is come at last, 

He came half-booted—came in haste. 

{ pity—but forgive—Indeed 

The heart is glad, he caused to bleed.’ 





Two Years in Ava. From May 1824, to 
May 1826. By an Officer. 8vo. pp. 472. 
London, 1827. Murray. 


We have already had so many works on 
the Burmese war, and on the state and cus- 
toms of this most polished nation of savages, 
that it is hardly to be expected another pub- 
lication on the same subject can contain much 
novel information. ‘The work on our table, 
however, is written with much good sense, 
and displays a considerable attention, not 
only to the military details, of which it ap- 
pears principally intended to consist, but to 
several peculiarities of the Burmese which 
have not hitherto been noticed. With the 
causes of the war, its progress, and issue, our 
readers are well acquainted; the following 
passage is, therefore, the only one we shall 
give from this part of the work, reserving our 
notice of its other features for our next. The 
author is speaking of the affair at Rangoon :— 

‘The new scene that was about to open on 
us could not fail to become one of the deepest 
interest, as it was to be expected that every re- 
source which the revenues and population of 
Ava could afford would be employed to expel 
us from the kingdom. We hailed, howevels 
with much satisfaction, the long wished-for 
opportunity of meeting these undisciplined 
hordes on the field of battle; nor did we for 
one instant entertain dcoubts of success, not- 
withstanding the unfortunate circumstance © 
having our hospitals so crowded with sick and 
convalescents that we should necessarily fiud 
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ae 
ourselves compelled to act against the enemy 
with very disproportionate forces. 

‘The Burmahs, on the other hand, were 
not ignorant of their advantages, and confiding 
in them with their characteristic presumption, 
were advancing upon us with all the enthusi- 
asm with which the talent and bravery of their 
leader could inspire them ; and the Bundoolah, 
elated by his trifling successes on eur eastern 
frontier, as vainly supposed that his usual good 
fortune would give him an easy conquest over 
British soldiers. 

‘The Burman army had been assembling 
during the whole of the rainy season, at Deno- 
biu, and was supposed to amount to between 
sixty and seventy thousand men, recruited from 
all the provinces of the kingdom, and organized 
upon the nucleus of the Arracan army, which 
had been seventeen thousand strong. Of this 
host, part were armed with muskets, part with 
spears and swords, and a large portion were pi- 
oneers and coolies, who carried entrenching 
tools, for the purpose of occasionally throwing 
up works. This force was accompanied by a 
numerous train of artillery, supplied with am- 
munition of every description; but the only 
cavalry attached to it was a small corps of five 
hundred Cassay horse, which was in every res- 
pect contemptible. The men are mounted on 
the small sturdy ponies of the country, and 
ride in a saddle of a peculiar form, generally 
much ornamented, and covered with a rich 
cloth. The stirrups are very short, and pen- 
dent on either side of the saddle are tlaps made 
of red japan gilt, which, when agitated by the 
motion of the horse, in its speed, cause a clat- 
tering noise, meant to produce an imposing 
effect upon the enemy. The bridle is likewise 


much ornamented, and varies in its degree of | 


richness according to the rank of the owner, 
The men are habited much like the infantry, 
except that they wear a loose flowing jacket, 
reaching down to the knees, and that their 
head-dress is somewhat different. Spears and 
swords are their usual weapons, and they oc- 
casionally carry small bundles of javelins, 
which they throw when in full career. 

‘The Malia Bundoclah, having made the ne- 
cessary preparations, and directed all the minor 
corps to concentrate upon Rangoon, quitted his 
cantonments at Denobiu, and marched with 
such rapidity that he arrived within five days 
before the Shoe Dagon, and thus anticipated 
any intelligence we might receive of his ap- 
proach. Butit was ascertained at head-quar- 
ters, on the 30th November, that he had left De- 
nobiu, and one of our reconnoitring parties, 
patrolling on the road by which he was expect- 
ed to approach, fell in with his advanced guard 


on the same day ata short distance from our | 


lines, and thus enabled us to make preparations 
for his reception. 

‘Our position was now taken up as follows. 
The pagoda, as was before observed, was tlie 
united point d’appui of the two lines of infan- 


try, forming the extreme left, should the enemy | 
advance from the east, and the right, if attacked | 


from the west or Kemundine side. Or this 
might be still better understood by considering 
the pagoda as the salient angular point of an 
acute triangle, of which our two lines of infan- 
‘uy were the sides, and the town of Rangoon 
itself the base. Twenty pieces of artillery were 
mounted on its terraces, it was garrisoned in 
the interior by three hundred men of his ma- 
jesty’s thirty-eighth regiment, and the twenty- 
eighth Madras infantry was stationed at its 
base, fronting the Kykloo road. The heights 


pied by his majesty’s thirteenth light infantry, 
with some guns, and lower down towards the 
stockade at Rangoon, the remainder of the 
army was posted according to the nature of the 
ground. 

‘The white house was defended by a strong 
detachment of two hundred of the Madras Eu- 


| ropean infantry, and some sepoys with artillery; 


and finally, the post of Kemundine was garri- 
soned with the twenty-sixth Madras native in- 
fantry under Major Yates, and a few of the Ma- 
dras European regiment. 

‘On the Ist December the Burmahs made 
their appearance on the Kykloo road, nearly 
at the base of the pagoda, and immediately en- 
gaging one of our pickets, planted a flag upon 
the ground, and began to entrench themselves 
behind it. Another and larger division was 
observed, at the same time, advancing towards 
the plain at the end of the lake, and which 
likewise lost no time in entrenching itself. 
This latter corps was accompanied by several 
officers of rank, judging from the number of 
gilt umbrellas surrounding them, and the many 
distinguishing flags which were carried behind 
them, 
cavalry, which, on observing that we had with- 
drawn our advanced picket fiom Puzendoon, 
took possession of that post. 

‘In the mean time, a corps of the enemy, es- 
timated at thirty thousand men, crossed to the 
island of Dalla, which we had previously eva- 
cuated, and endeavoured to annoy our shipping 
by a desultory fire from that quarter; whilst at 
Kemundine, which was now reinforced by his 
majesty’s ship Sophia, Captain Ryves, and the 





Satellite anchored opposite to it, a good deal of 
| skirmishing took place with no advantage to 
the enemy. 

‘ But it was evident that the attention of the 





Burmahs was chiefly directed to the pagoda, and 
| that the most determined attack would be made 
| upon that point; although they cautiously con- 
cealed the force which was intended for this 
service, by only advancing under our observa- 
tion the heads of the columns that were to be 
engaged init. Asit was, however, of import- 
ance for us to ascertain, as soon as possible, 


observation in front, ordered Major Sale, with 
his majesty’s thirteenth light infantry, and the 
eighteenth Madras native infantry, under Cap- 
tain Ross, to attack their left, posted at the ex- 
tremity of the lake, and to drive it from the in- 
trenchments which they had already nearly 
completed. This service was executed in a 
very gallant manner, the thirteenth dashing 
through the enemy’s works, and carrying all 
before it, though with severe loss, Captain 
O’shea being killed, and five officers of the 
same regiment wounded ; nor were the sepoys 
less conspicuously distinguished by their spi- 
rited conduct. Night coming on, put a stop to 
the pursuit of the enemy, who, as soon as our 
troops returned to the lines, re-occupied their 
former ground. 

‘On the following morning, two distinct sor- 
ties were made from the pagoda, each consist- 
| ing of one hundred men of the thirty-eighth, 
| and respectively commanded by Captains Piper 
| and Wilson of that regiment. They succeeded 





}in driving the Burmahs fiom their intrench- 
| ment, which was all that was required ; and as 
the jungle was too thick to admit of being pe- 


| netrated without certain defeat, when it was 


occupied in such force by the enemy, they 
were ordered to desist from further pursuit: in- 


between the pagoda and the town were occu- | deed the general, on every occasiou, was desi- 





rous, as far as circumstances would permit, to 
avoid any partial engagements with the Bur. 
mabs, which, without any adequate advantage 
to be obtained, would only tend to the gradual 
diminution of our numbers. His great object, 
in short, was to bring on a general action in 
the plain, and he trusted to the excessive vanity 
of the Burmahs themselves, tor a favourable 
opportunity of effecting this at no very distant 
period. 

‘ During the night of the 2nd, the Burmahs 
were indefatigable in throwing up works, and 
on the morning of the 3rd, they took possession 
of the hill opposite the pagoda, where our ad- 





| yards of our position 


| the strength and distribution of the enemy, Sir 
| Archibald Campbell, with a view to extend his | 


| vanced post had formerly stood, where they 


fortified themselves with ahatis, and advanced 
their entrenchments to within three hundred 
On the plain, and par- 
ticularly in front of the White House, they 


likewise availed themselves of the obscurity, to 


| approach much nearer to our lines. 

| ©The rapidity with which the Burmahs con- 
| struct their works is almost inconceivable ; 
| nor is the nature of their defences less to be 


| admired, making allowances for the deficiency 
They were escorted by a small party of | 


of their resources, as contrasted with those of 
European nations. Each man digs a hole, in 
which he places himself under shelter ; these 
are connected together by one common trench, 
which is advanced by regular zig-zag ap- 
proaches, until within a few yards of the point 
of attack. 

‘The trenches are so scooped out that they 
afford perfect cover from musketry and artil- 
‘lery, and in great measure from the explosion 
| of a shell; they are also well calculated to re- 
pel and attack, being strengthed by rows of 
railings and an abatis. 

‘ Generally speaking, the Burman troops did 
not appear to suffer very much from the effects 
of our artillery ; for the moment a gun fired, 
and under cover of the dust made by a shot 
striking the trenches, they would start up and 
‘fire a volley. One man, in particular, made 
| lLimself very conspicuous by his apparent con. 
| tempt of danger, which he manifested by jump- 
ing and dancing on the trench, as ifin defiance, 
and addressing us from theuce in the coarsest 
strain of abuse. 

‘For some time he was fortunate enough to 
escape unhurt, and I repeatedly saw from forty 
to fifty shots fired at him without effect; but, 
one day, his protecting charm losing its vir- 
tues, or his good luck fuiling him, he was struck 
by a musket ball, and giving one convulsive 
bound, fell back and appeared no more. 

‘ Whilst our attention was thus occupied at 
the Dagon, the little detachment at Kemundine 
was repeatedly attacked by large bodies of the 
enemy, who seemed bent on obtaining posses- 
sion of that post; the rolls of musketry and 
discharges of cannon from the contending par- 
ties were incessant, and, at day-break, every 
morning a blaze of light might be seen illumin- 
ing the horizon in that direction, caused by tre- 
mendous fire-rafts launched from Pagoda Point 
by the Burmahs. These engines of destruction 
were escorted by a fleet of war-bouts, until 
within a short distance from the brigs, and i 
was not without great difficulty and persever- 
ance that our sailors succeeded in averting the 
impending danger. At Dalla, alsv, the enemy 
had erected stockades, and thrown up sone 
batteries to play upon the shipping, but the 
fire trom our men of war and transports effec- 
tually frustrated these attempts to annoy us. 

‘ The plan pursued by the commander of the 
forces completely misled the enemy, who, we 
doubt, attributed our inaction to the effects oi 
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fear, and our own troops viewed with great re- 
luctance the daily encroachments of the Bur- 
mahs, and expressed much unxicty to be led 
against them. At last, on the Sth, the whole 
left wing of the Burman army, having deployed 
on the plain under cover of its entrenchments, 
Sir A. Campbcll deemed the moment to have 
arrived when a decisive blow might be struck ; 
and for this purpose directed Captain Chads, 
Royal Navy, to proceed with the gun boats up 
the Moriec river, to the rear of the enemy's 
lines, and thence keep up a rapid fire of guns 
and mortars to attract his attention, whilst two 
columns should simultaneously attack the en- 
trenchments by land. One of these, under Ma- 
jor Sale, consisting of one thousand one hun- 
dred infantry, and a troop of the governor-ge- 
neral’s body-guard, advanced from the centre of 
our lines, in order to storin the entrenchments 
at the end of the lake, and thus cut off the 
whole left wing; and the other, six hundred 
strong, commanded by Major Walker, marched 
from the White House, and attacked the ene- 
my's flank. Atthe same time, Captain Piper, 


with the light company of his Majesty’s thirty- | 


eighth regiment, made a diversion ia fiont of 
the pagoda. 

‘The troops under Major Walker were en- 
gaged some time before Major Sale’s detach- 
ment; and on approaching the trenclies, re- 
ceived a well-directed volley, which proved 
fatal to their gallant commander, Lut dashing 
on, they forced the abatis, and cleared the 
trenches. At this moment, the Cassay horse 
charged from bebind a clump of trees, with the 
intention of cutting off the return of the wound- 
ed, and would have proved very troublesome, 
had not a few rounds of well-directed grape 
from the White House obliged them to retire. 
Major Sale, on his side, carried the works op- 
posed to him, with but slight opposition, as the 


Burmahs were much disheartened by the ad- | 


vance of the other column. The plain beyond 
was covered with about six thousand fugitives 
of horse and foot, intermixed; but as their ce- 
lerity in retiring did not allow us to pursue 
them, the troops halted, previous to attacking 
other positions which the enemy cantinued to 
occupy in re.erve. These consisted of four cir- 
cular entrenchments, mounted with cannon ; 
and as the Burman standards were still flying 
upon them, and the tire of their artillery had 
not slackened, we concluded they intended 
making a resolute defence; however, it proved 
otherwise ; our troops rushed into the trenches 
so rapidiy, that they had not time to prolong 
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their resistance, but fled, leaving a number of, 


killed and wounded behind them, with the 
whole of their amunition and entrenching tools, 
besides thirty pieces of brass cannon, a few jin- 
gals, and several hundred stand of arms. A 


few prisoners were lhkewise taken, all of whom 


expected instant death ; some of them were in 
a state of stupefaction, and others excited toa 
pitch of frenzy, from the immoderate use of 
opium, of which we found a large quantity 


made up into pills; but we noticed amongst | 
these pnsoners, two or three who supported | 


their misfortune with a calm, independent spi- 
rit, and appeared to view, with much contempt, 
those of their companions who were under the 
effect of intoxication. A number of tablets 
were found, which proved, for the most purt, to 
be muster-rolis or orderly books; and amongst 
other papers, was one containing an excellent 
plan of the attack at Rangoon, and a public 


document belonging to Captain Trueman, who | 
Tie Burmalhs do not | 


was killed at Kamoo. 


those that we took having been fixed on the 
parapet of the entrenchment, and there aban- 
doned without an effort to rescue them from 
our hauds; they were made some of silk, others 
of coarser materials, and bore the effigy ofa 
Braminy gouse, or a peacock, marked in the 
centre. In the course of an hour after the com- 
mencement of the action, not a Burmah was to 
be secn; in or er, however, to prevent the po- 
sition being re-occupied, Major Sale encamped 
at the end of the lake. 

‘On tlie 6th the centre of the Burman army, 
apparently not daunted by the defeat of the 
left wing, still continued advancing its trenches, 
and had pushed them within one hundred yards 
of our guns; but the next morning, four co- 
lumns, amounting to fifteen hundred men, 
commanded severally by Colonels Mallet, Bro- 
die, and Pariby, and Captain Wilson, moved 
forward from the pagoda, under cover of our 
artillery, and attacking the entrenched hill at 
different points, in a few moments obtained 
eutire possession of it, the enemy all retreating 
by the Kykloo road, where we were unable to 
pursue them, our handful of men being dread- 
fully harassed by the hard duty and exertion of 
the preceding week. A number of men were 
lying here killed by our shells, but the greater 
part of the former bad been carried away and 
buried, not so much from any respect on the 
pait of the Burmahs for the corpses of their de- 
parted comrades, as to prevent the minds ofthe 
survivors being depressed by the sight, and 
also to conceal the extent of their loss from us 
On the Sth the enemy made his last and most 
desperate attack on Kemundine, but was again 
repulsed with a most heavy loss, and finally 
evacuated the trenches and retired. The de- 
fence of Kemundine reflected great credit on 
Major Yates and the twenty-sixth Madras Na- 
tive In‘antry ; who, although they were unable 
for eight days to obtain any rest, or even to 
cook their food, maintained their position with 
the greatest spirit and good will. 

‘Of the multitudes which bad encircled us, 
none now remained except the force at Dalla, 
where the stockades were still occupied ; but, 
on the 10th, Lieutenant-Colonel Parlby, with 
part of his Majesty’s eighty-ninth, and some 
sepoys, proceeded across the river, and captured 
the works with a very heavy loss to the enemy. 
A curious circumstance occurred here which 
was related to us at Prome, The Burmahs had 
been directed to fire at the officers, and a tall 
ofticer of the eighty-ninth regiment, who was 
leading on his men, particularly attracted their 
notice. ‘Twenty of the best shots immediately 


| selected him as a mark, and fired, but missed ; 


| 


when, seeing that several men around him had 
fallen though he was unhurt, they concluded 
he bore a charmed life, and immediately fled. 
‘it was supposed that the dispersion of the 
Burman forces was now complete, and they were 
represenied as having retired with the greatest 
rapidity ; but the information we received a 
few days afterwards induced us to believe that 
they had not only rallied the greatest part of 
their army, but actually intended attacking us 
again. In the mean time they had been ob- 
served from the Dagon employed in strengthen- 
ing the stockade at Kokien, which appeared to 
have been considerably enlarged; and a re- 
connoitring party being sent in that direction 
perceived the enemy to be in great force. 
‘Although we had been thus successful in 
repelling the open attack of our foes, we were 
very nearly suftering severely by their design- 
ing intrigues. Some Burmahs, residing in Ran- 


appear to set much value on their colours, goon, had, it appears, been bought over by the 











ey 
enemy, and after giving every possible infor- 
wation, had further agreed to set fire to the 
town on the night of the 14th, when the Bur- 
man army, profiting by the confusion, might 
penetrate the stockade and destroy all our ma- 
gazines. This plan was partly put into execu. 
tion; flames were seen issuing from several 
houses in different parts of the town, and ina 
short time the main street was burnt to ashes. 
Fortunately the wind subsiding, enabled the 
fire to be quenched without its having injured 
many public stores, but a great deal of private 
property was destroyed.’ 

A state of war is not one well fitted for 
observation ; our author, however, appears 
to have made the most of the opportunities 
he met with, 





MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS, 
(In conclusion from page 405.) 


Tue concluding scene of Jeffrey’s life is 
what might have been expected. Cruel in 
power, and conscience-stricken in adversity, 
men of this class have even made the catas- 
trophe of the drama in which they acted their 
part consistent with social and moral justice. 
Whatever, however, were the enormities of 
the chancellor’s conduct, it is almost impos- 
sible to read the account of his imprisonment 
and death without a feeling of pity, and 
which, in this case, is considerably heighten- 
ed by the doubts which Mr. Woolrych has 
started as to the complete depravity and 
savageness of his mind, 


‘ And there was one other person whose face 
the mob most earnestly desired to see; they 
had a most awful longing for the great terror- 
ist, and used every exertion to get the late 
chancellor into their power. Need the reader 
be told, that of all men he was at this time the 
most execrated? that of stories the most ab- 
surd concerning him, there was not one which 
would not have met the greediest credit? that 
he was, in a word, the very same devil whom 
they burnt in effigy in the reign of Charles II.? 

‘ Equally clear it is, that the persecuted no- 
bleman was fully conscious of the mercy he 
should experience from such a multitude ; that 
he knew well the justice of hanging him first, 
and examining his conduct afterwards, or, per- 
haps, not considering it at all; and that White- 
hall was of all places the least safe for one so 
notorious. And, indeed, the public feeling 
was high in favour of James for leaving such a 
signal victim to the general fury: for the Duke 
of Buckingham relates, that this act was held 
to be generous, and that the king was for ever 
compassionating his subjects who had died in 
the west. However, the duke freely says, that 
this “* mysterious absconding” cost the minister 
his life. 

‘The crowd had but a slender hope of laying 
their hands upon this principal malefactor, as 
he was reputed; for perceiving how the tide 
had turned, he left his lodging, and hid him- 
self at a little house at Wapping, whence be 
might escape beyond sea; upon which it was 
very naturally rumoured, that he had gone 
with the king. 

‘And now “ George Jeffreys, who boasted 
his face was of brass,’ was compelled to clothe 
himself in the best disguise that he could. He 
was not merely running from the mob, though 
that had been wise enough ; but from the Prince 
of Orange, and the lords of the council; he 
had an equal dread of all the factions. When 
a courtier asked him, soon after his expedition 
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to the city, what the heads of the prince’s de- 
clarations were, he answered, “ He was sure 
his was one, whatever the rest were.” 


¢ The person ow marked out for destruction 
was rather above the middling stature ; his 
complexion inclining to fair, and ofa comely 
appearance. His face showed briskness, but 
mixed with an air which might breed a suspi- 
cion of some little lurking malice and unplea- 
santness- He had a piercing eye, and a brow 
most commanding ; in the management of 
which he showed a great accomplishment,whe- 
ther it pleased him to terrify or to conciliate. 
Some say that he was bloated by intemperance; 
and if so, he required a most wary conceal- 
ment, and a faithful guide upon an emergency 
like the present. However, he had the sense 
to cut off his fierce eyebrows, and to wrap him- 
self in the garb of a sailor or a collier ; as the 
poet sings concerning hin— 

* He took a collier’s coat to sea to go; 
Was ever chancellour arrayed so ?”’ 
and again— 
‘ Jeffreys was prepared for sailing, 
In his long tarpaulin gown.” 

His plan was to go to Hamburgh by a coal- 
barge, which pretended to be bound for New- 
castle, spies being ordered at all the ports by 
Admiral Herbert. However, the mate of this 
vessel was a man of treachery, and gave pri- 
vate information of his retreat; upon which 
some people applied to a magistrate for a war- 
rant, which the justice refused. Baffled in this, 
they went to the council-board, and told their 
story to the lords, who forthwith gave them the 
authority they desired. Off they went to search 


the collier; but Jeffreys had some doubt of his | 


security there, and on that night he thought 
proper to lie in another ship which was nearat 
hand, by which means he escaped the execu- 
tion ofthe warrant for a few hours; yet he had 


the extreme indiscretion to make his appearance | 
the next morning at a little «le-house, with the | 


sign of the Red Cow, in Anchor and Hope Al- 


ley, near King Edward’s Stairs, and there he | 


had a pot ofale. He was in his sailing avcou- 
trements, with a seaman’s cap on; and he put 
his head through the window to look out. Most 
unhappily, there passed by, at that instant, the 
same miserable scrivener who had been so 


Struck with his face when he came to be re- | 


lieved from the * Bummery” bond.—*“ I shall 
never forget the terrors of that man’s face while 
I live,” said he, at that time, to his friend, and 
now he started at the ominous recollection. 
This scrivener, and the clerk in chancery men- 
tioned by Kennet, may be fuirly considered the 
Same person. Nichols tells us, that the attor- 
ney came in to look for a client; and Kennet, 
that the clerk caught the peeping chancellor at 
the window. Most probably, having noticed 
the remarkable visage, Mr. Trimmer came in, 
under pretence of business, that he might sa- 
tisfy himself. Jeffreys seems to have known 
the scared lawyer as well; for he feigned a 
Cough, and turned to the wall with his beer in 
his hand. But, alas for the poor ex-chancellor! 
his hour was come; the inexorable trimmer 
proclaimed him aloud, and the rabble burst in 
upon him. The occasion of this sad disaster 
is said to be that he waited too long for the 
tide. That the discovery was not instantly 
crowned with murder; in effect, that the fugi- 
tive was not torn in pieces, limb by limb— 
Must be attributed to a kind Providence which 
interfered to give him a few months’ respite ; 
for (and we cannot be astonished,) the mobile, 
as he would call them when chief justice, was 
disposed very summarily to whip and hang 


him. A few doggrel verses, written at the time, | 


** The mobile and rout, with clubs and staves, 

Swore that his carcass ne’er should lie in graves ; 

They’d eat him up alive within an hour ; 

Their teeth should tear his fiesh, and him devour ; 

Limb him they would, as boys at Shrovetide do ; 

Some cried, I am for a wing, an arm; for what are 
you? 


*t other ; 

And I am for his nose; his ears, another ; 

Oh, cries a third, I am for his buttocks brave, 

Nine pounds of steaks from them I mean to have; 

I know the rogue is fleshy, says a fourth, 

The sweetbreads, lungs, and heart, then nothing 
worth ; 

Yes, quoth another, but not good to eat; 

A heart of steel will ne’er prove tender meat.’ 

‘ Considering the desperate treatment which 
Cinna met with from the Roman vulgur when 
mistaken for the conspirator of that name, and 
the instant punishment which fell upon the 
unfortunate Dr. Lamb in the days of Charles I, 
it is rather beyond mere hypochondriacal won- 
der, that this man was not mutilated on the 
spot. Nevertheless, it was determined to carry 
him before the lord mayor, which, as we shall 
see, occasioned another tragedy. He was 
conveyed in his blue jacket, with his hat flap- 





ped down upon his face, in a coach guarded 
_by several blunderbusses. When he came to 
| the mayor’s house, the crowd became iiminense, 
and their vociferating cries of “ Vengeance ! 
Justice! Justice!’ were so numerous as to 
create some apprehension. The chief magis- 
trate came out in his balcony with his hat in 
his hand, and begged that the people would 
retire; he said, justice should be done them, 
and that their prisoner should be secured til! 
the lords of the council should determine upoa 
his destiny. But the mayor lost his life through 
this event. He was Sir John Chapman, wioin 
| we have already mentioned; and who had a 
tolerable amicable understanding with Jetheys. 
| When the hat was lifted up which concealed 
that minister’s face, and he beheld a counte- 
nance which was wout to inspire terror into all 
beholders—the shock was so great as to occa- 
| sion a fainting or convulsion fit; and the next 
| day so many fits came on, as to end his life by 
_ palsy very soon afterwards. Ralph writes thus, 
alluding to the time of Jeffreys’s capture :— 
' Every face that he saw was the face ofa 
‘fury; every grasp he felt, he had reason to 

think was that of the demon that waited for 
‘him 3 every voice that he could distinguish in 
| so wild an uproar, overwhelmed him with re- 
| proaches ; and his conscience echoed within 
| him that he deserved them all. In this miser- 
able plight, in these merciless hands, with these 
distracted thoughts, and with the horror and 
despair in his own ghastly face, that was the 
natural result of all, he was goaded on to the 
‘lord mayor.” Notwithstanding this impressive 
charge of cowardice, it is by no means so cer- 
tain that this high individual was bereft of a due 
presence of mind. Fancy will frequently de- 
pict the most melancholy appearances, which 
are but shadows, merely because the occasion 
seems to call for them. When the seizure was 
made, he was askea if he were not the chan- 
cellor. He said, “1 am the man.” He begged 
that he might be kept from the enraged po- 
pulace, and thus came proiected by a stony 
guard. This account vases in no way liom 
the former, except that it omits the coloured 
interpretations of a rabule. 


guest was announced at the Mansion-house ; 





very sufficiently explain the meaning of the | 
crowd :— 
ment. 


I am for his head, says one; for his brains, says | 


but the hospitalities of the city were not want- | 


| the increasing violence of the mob. 


‘It was dinner-time when the extraordinary | 


i 


ing, for the lord mayor begged his old ac- 
q'\aintance to sit at the upper end of the table, 
where he received a very houourable entertain- 
Still the people.pressed from without; 


and it was suggested, that the peer might be 


| dismissed by a back-way; but a gentleman 
made his way into the room, declaring that th 


chancellor was the mayor's prisoner, and that 
the magistrate niust answer his forthcoming 
with his own blood. Upon this two regiments 


| of the train bands were sent for to move hin to 


the Tower; a body most necessary to ward off 
Tae Lord 


Lucas received him on bis request; for such 


| an imprisonment was a deliverance from in- 
stant death; and soon afterwards, a legitimate 


order was received from the lords to commit 
him on a charge of high treason. There was, 
however, considerable dithiculty in rescuing the 
state prisoner, even with so powerful a guacd, 
so sternly did the people press against Lim, at 
the peril of their very lives. Jetfreys was so 
sensible of the danger which menaced bim ona 
all sides, that he held up his hands, sometimes 
on one side of the coach, sometimes on the 
other; and observing the open-mouthed wolves, 
who were pushing on all sides with whips and 
halters, exclaimed, “ For tle Lord's sake keep 


| them off !—or the Lord’s sake keep them otf!”’ 


Oldmixon, who tells us of his own habits of 
compassion for malefactors in general, declares, 
that he saw these agunizing alarms without 
pity. Surely many a brave man would preies 
to be blown from the mouth ofa cannon, to the 
fute of being swallowed up, or dissected alive 
by his own couatrymen. As soon as it becany 
well Kuown that their old enemy was safely 
caged in the Tower, the good people of the 
west, the women in particular, began to mu: 
mur loudly for redress. The same multitude 
who were too termiied to Join the prince tu 
some days, lest the judge with his hangiugs 
scarlet cloth should come suddenly down upona 
them, were now transported with rage, and d 
muanded that he shouid be brougut down hel; 
less and unarmed to have vengeance wreaked 
upon him.’ * ? - 
‘And now we have arrived at the consum 
mation of this gieat mun’s destiny, bis linger 
ing struggles in the Tower beiug little regarded 
amidst the din of warfare which was sounding 
without. For James was about to land at hin- 
sale with the French supplies, wheu Jeffreys 
died. It is curious to note the Various Cutises 
assigned by historians for bis decease. Some 
kill bim in his own way, by excessive and in. 
temperate drivking ; but his commonly biba.- 
cious habits might have given an easy founda. 
tion for this opinion, as it is most difficult and 
0st unwise too for any lover of the bottle to 
descend suddenly into the vale of abstemious. 
ness. Others will have it, that the chiels of the 
mobility did him great injury, and that terror 
lest he sbould fall into their hands, couipleted 
tue shock he had received. Then again, we 
bear of his dying furiously and wildiy like a 
raving beast; a report which must huve greatly 
gratimed the superstitious vulgar, who were 
probably the creators of it, and doubtless con 
jused up his unquiet spirit as a bugbeur for 2 
quarter of a century afterwards. A much more 
seusible conjecture would be, that from au un- 
usual imprisonment he had aggravated an ii! 
liabit of body, and heightened his chronic dis- 
orders. Accordingly, there appears to be grat 
fider:ty in the account which states that fits of 
the stone came on with such violence as to 
baffle the skill of his physician. Dr. Lower, 
an ingenious man, attended him; but althougk 
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fear, and our own troops viewed with great re- 
luctance the daily encroachments of the Bur- 
mahs, and expressed much unxicty to be led 
against them. At last, on the Sth, the whole 
left wing of the Burman army, having deployed 
on the plain under cover of its entrenchments, 
Sir A. Campbcll deemed the moment to bave 
arrived when a decisive blow might be struck ; 
and for this purpose directed Captain Chads, 
Royal Navy, to proceed with the gun boats up 
the Moriec river, to the rear of the enemy's 
Jines, and thence keep up a rapid fire of guns 
and mortars to attract his attention, whilst two 
columns should simultaneously attack the en- 
trenchments by land. One of these, under Ma- 
jor Sale, consisting of one thousand one hun- 
dred infantry, and a troop of the governor-ge- 
neral’s body-guard, advanced from the centre of 
our lines, in order to storin the entrenchments 
at the end of the lake, and thus cut off the 


whole left wing; and the other, six hundred | 
Strong, commanded by Major Walker, marched | 


from the White House, and attacked the ene- 
my’s flank. 


the pagoda. 

‘The troops under Major Walker were en- 
gaged some time before Major Sale’s detach- 
ment; and on approaching the trenches, re- 
ceived a well-directed volley, which proved 


fatal to their gallant commander, Lut dashing | 


on, they forced the abatis, and cleared the 
trenches. At this moment, the Cassay horse 
charged from bebind a clump of trees, with the 
intention of cutting off the return of the wound- 
ed, and would have proved very troublesome, 
had not a few rounds of well-directed grape 
from the White House obliged them to retire. 
Major Sale, on his side, carried the works op- 
posed to him, with but slight opposition, as the 
Burmahs were much disheartened by the ad- 
vance of the other column. ‘The plain beyond 
was covered with about six thousand fugitives 
of horse and foot, intermixed; but as their ce- 
lerity in retiring did not allow us to pursue 
them, the troops halted, previous to attacking 
other positions which the enemy cantinued to 
occupy in re.erve. 


upon them, and the tire of their artillery had 
not slackened, we concluded they intended 
making a resolute defence; however, it proved 


otherwise ; our troops rushed into the trenches | 


so rapidly, that they had not time to prolong 


their resistance, but fled, leaving a number of, 
killed and wounded behind them, with the | 
whole of their amunition and entrenching tools, 
besides thirty pieces of brass cannon, a few jin- | 


gals, and several hundred stand of arms. A 


few prisoners were likewise taken, all of whom 


expected instant death ; some of them were in 


a state of stupefaction, and others excited toa | 


pitch of frenzy, from the immoderate use of 
opium, of which we found a large quantity 
made up into pills; but we noticed amongst 
these pnsoners, two or three who supported 
their misfortune with a calm, independent spi- 
rit, and appeared to view, with much contempt, 
those of their companions who were under the 
effect of intoxication. A number of tablets 
were found, which proved, for the most purt, to 
be muster-rolis or orderly books; and amongst 
other papers, was one containing an excellent 
plan of the attack at Rangoon, and a public 


document belonging to Captain Trueman, who | 
The Burmahs do not | 


was killed at Kamoo. 
appear to set much value on their colours, 





At the same time, Captain Piper, | 
with the light company of his Majesty’s thirty- | 
eighth regiment, made a diversion ia front of , 





These consisted of four cir- | 
cular entrenchments, mounted with cannon ; 
and as the Burman standards were still flying | 





those that we took having been fixed on the 
parapet of the entrenchment, and there aban- 
doned witlout an effort to rescue them from 
our hands; they were made some of silk, others 
of coarser materials, and bore the effigy ofa 
Braminy gouse, or a peacock, marked in the 
centre. In the course of an hour after the com- 
mencement of the action, nota Burmah was to 
be sec; in or.er, however, to prevent the po- 
sition being re-occupied, Major Sale encamped 
at the end of the lake. 

‘On tlie 6th the centre of the Burman army, 
apparently not daunted by the defeat of the 
left wing, still continued advancing its trenches, 
and had pushed them within one hundred yards 
of our guns; but the next morning, four co- 
lumns, amounting to fifteen hundred men, 
commanded severally by Colonels Mallet, Bro- 
die, and Pariby, and Captain Wilson, moved 
forward from the pagoda, under cover of our 
artillery, and attacking the entrenched hill at 
different points, in a few moments obtained 
entire possession of it, the enemy all retreating 
by the Kykloo road, where we were unable to 
pursue them, our handful of men being dread- 
fully harassed by the hard duty and exertion of 
the preceding week. A number of men were 
lying bere killed by our shells, but the greater 
part of the former bad been carried away and 
buried, not so much from any respect on the 
pait of the Burmahs for the corpses of their de- 
parted comrades, as to prevent the minds ofthe 
survivors being depressed by the sight, and 
also to conceal the extent of their loss from us 
On the 8th the enemy made his last and most 
desperate attack on Kemundine, but was again 
repulsed with a most heavy loss, and finally 
evacuated the trenches and retired. The de- 
fence of Kemundine reflected great credit on 
Major Yates and the twenty-sixth Madras Na- 
tive Infantry; who, although they were unable 
for eight days to obtain any rest, or even to 
cook their food, maintained their position with 
the greatest spirit and good will. 

‘Of the multitudes which had encircled us, 
none now remained except the force at Dalla, 
where the stockades were still occupied ; but, 
on the 10th, Lieutenant-Colonel Parlby, with 
part of bis Majesty’s eighty-ninth, and some 
sepoys, proceeded across the river, and captured 
the works with a very heavy loss to the enemy. 
A curious circumstance occurred here which 
was related to us at Prome, The Burmahs had 
been directed to fire at the ofticers, and a tall 
otticer of the eighty-ninth regiment, who was 
leading on his iien, particularly attracted their 
notice. ‘Twenty of the best shots immediately 
selected him as a mark, and fired, but missed ; 
when, seeing that several men around him had 
fallen though he was unhurt, they concluded 
he bore a charmed life, and immediately fled. 

‘it was supposed that the dispersion of the 
Burman forces was now complete, and they were 
represenied as having retired with the greatest 
rapidity ; but the information we received a 
few days afterwards induced us to believe that 
they had not only rallied the greatest part of 
their army, but actually intended attacking us 
again. In the mean time they had been ob- 


_ served from the Dagon employed in strengthen- 


ing the stockade at Kokien, which appeared to 
have been considerably enlarged; and a re- 
connoitring party being sent in that direction 
perceived the enemy to be in great force. 

‘ Although we had been thus successful in 
repelling the open attack of our foes, we were 
very nearly suftering severely by their design- 
ing intrigues. Some Burmahs, residing in Ran- 
goon, had, it appears, been bought over by the 
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enemy, and after giving every possible infor- 
mation, had further agreed to set fire to the 
town on the night of the 14th, when the Bur- 
nian army, profiting by the confusion, might 
penetrate the stockade and destroy all our ma- 
gazines. This plan was partly put into execu. 
tion; flames were seen issuing from several 
houses in different parts of the town, and ina 
short time the main street was burnt to ashes. 
Fortunately the wind subsiding, enabled the 
fire to be quenched without its having injured 
many public stores, but a great deal of private 
property was destroyed.’ 

A state of war is not one well fitted for 
observation ; our author, however, appears 
to have made the most of the opportunities 
he met with. 





MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS, 
(In conclusion from page 405.) 


Tue concluding scene of Jeffrey’s life is 
what might have been expected. Cruel in 
power, and conscience-stricken in adversity, 
men of this class have even made the catas- 
trophe of the drama in which they acted their 
part consistent with social and moral justice. 
Whatever, however, were the enormities of 
the chancellor’s conduct, it is almost impos- 
sible to read the account of his imprisonment 
and death without a feeling of pity, and 
which, in this case, is considerably heighten- 
ed by the doubts which Mr. Woolrych has 
started as to the complete depravity and 
savageness of his mind, 

‘ And there was one other person whose face 
the mob most earnestly desired to see; they 
had a most awful longing for the great terror- 
ist, and used every exertion to get the late 
chancellor into their power. Need the reader 
be told, that of all men he was at this time the 
most execrated? that of stories the most ab- 
surd concerning him, there was not one which 
would not have met the greediest credit? that 
he was, in a word, the very same devil whom 
they burnt in effigy in the reign of Charles II.’ 

‘ Equally clear it is, that the persecuted no- 
bleman was fully conscious of the mercy he 
should experience from such a multitude ; that 
he knew well the justice of hanging him first, 
and examining his conduct afterwards, or, per- 
haps, not considering it at all ; and that White- 
hall was of all places the least safe for one so 
notorious. And, indeed, the public feeling 
was high in favour of James for leaving sucha 
signal victim to the general fury: for the Duke 
of Buckingham relates, that this act was held 
to be generous, and that the king was for ever 
compassionating his subjects who had died in 
the west. However, the duke freely says, that 
this “¢ mysterious absconding” cost the minister 
his life. 

‘The crowd bad but a slender hope of laying 
their hands upon this principal malefactor, as 
he was reputed ; for perceiving how the tide 
had turned, he left his lodging, and hid him- 
self at a little house at Wapping, whence he 
might escape beyond sea; upon which it was 
very naturally rumoured, that he had gone 
with the king. 

‘And now “ George Jeffreys, who boasted 
his face was of brass,” was compelled to clothe 
himself in the best disguise that he could. He 
was not merely running from the mob, though 
that had been wise enough ; but from the Prince 
of Orange, and the lords of the council 5 he 
had an equal dread of all the factions. When 
a courtier asked him, soon after his expedition 
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to the city, what the heads of the prince’s de- 
clarations were, he answered, “ He was sure 
his was one, whatever the rest were.” 


¢ The person row marked out for destruction 
was rather above the middling stature ; his 
complexion inclining to fair, and of a comely 
appearance. His face showed briskness, but 
mixed with an air which might breed a suspi- 
cion of some little lurking malice and unplea- 
santness. He had a piercing eye, and a brow 
most commanding; in the management of 
which he showed a great accomplishment, whe- 
ther it pleased him to terrify or to conciliate. 
Some say that he was bloated by intemperance; 
and if so, he required a most wary conceal- 
ment, aud a faithful guide upon an emergency 
like the present. However, he had the sense 
to cut off his fierce eyebrows, and to wrap him- 
self in the garb of a sailor or a collier 5 as the 
poet sings concerning hin— 

* He took a collier’s coat to sea to go; 
Was ever chancellour arrayed so ?”’ 
and again— 
** Jeffreys was prepared for sailing, 
In his long tarpaulin gown.” 

His plan was to go to Hamburgh by a coal- 
barge, which pretended to be bound for New- 
castle, spies being ordered at all the ports by 
Admiral Herbert. However, the mate of this 
vessel was a man of treachery, and gave pri- 
vate information of his retveat; upon which 
soine people applied to a magistrate for a war- 
rant, which the justice refused. Baffled in this, 
they went to the council-board, and told their 
story to the lords, who forthwith gave them the 
authority they desired. Off they went to search 
the collier; but Jeffreys had some doubt of his 
security there, and on that night he thought 
proper to lie in another ship which was nearat 
hand, by which means he escaped the execu- 


tion ofthe warrant for a few hours; yet he had | 


the extreme indiscretion to make his appearance 
the next morning at a little «le-house, with the 
sign of the Red Cow, in Anchor and Hope Al- 


ley, near King Ldward’s Stairs, and there he | 


had a pot ofale. He was in his sailing accou- 
trements, with a seaman’s cap on; and he put 
his head through the window to look out. Most 
unhappily, there passed by, at that instant, the 
same miserable scrivener who had been so 
Struck with his face when he came to be re- 
lieved from the “ Bummery” bond.—* [ shall 
never forget the terrors of that man’s face while 


I live,” said he, at that time, to his friend, and | 


now he started at the ominous recollection. 
This scrivener, and the clerk in chancery men- 
tioned by Kennet, may be fuirly considered the 
Same person. Nichols tells us, that the attor- 
hey came in to look fora client; and Kennet, 
that the clerk caught the peeping chancellor at 
the window. Most probably, having noticed 
the remarkable visage, Mr. Trimmer came in, 
under pretence of business, that he might sa- 
tisfy himself. Jeffreys seems to have known 
the scared lawyer as well; for he feigned a 
Cough, and turned to the wall with his beer in 
his hand. But, alas for the poor ex-chancellor! 
his hour was come; the inexorable trimmer 
proclaimed him aloud, and the rabble burst in 
upon him. The occasion of this sad disaster 
is said to be that he waited too long for the 
tide. That the discovery was not instantly 
crowned with murder; in effect, that the fugi- 
tive was not torn in pieces, limb by limb— 
Must be attributed to a kind Providence which 
interfered to give him a few months’ respite ; 
for (and we cannot be astonished,) the mobile, 
as he would call them when chief justice, was 
disposed very summarily to whip and hang 





him. A few doggrel verses, written at the time, | 
very sufficiently explain the meaning of the 


** The mobile and rout, with clubs and staves, 

Swore that his carcass ne’er should lie in graves ; 

They’d eat him up alive within an hour ; 

Their teeth should tear his flesh, and him devour ; 

Limb him they would, as boys at Shrovetide do ; 

Some cried, I am for a wing, 
you? 


*t other ; 

And I am for his nose; his ears, another ; 

Oh, cries a third, I am for his buttocks brave, 

Nine pounds of steaks from them I mean to have; 

I know the rogue is fleshy, says a fourth, 

The sweetbreads, lungs, and heart, then nothing 
worth ; 

Yes, quoth another, but not good to eat ; 

A heart of steel will ne’er prove tender meat.’ 

* Considering the desperate treatment which 
Cinna met with from the Roman vulgar when 
mistaken for the conspirator of that name, and 
the instant punishment which fell upon the 
unfortunate Dr. Lamb in the days of Charles I, 
it is rather beyond mere hypochondriacal won- 
der, that this man was not mutilated on the 
spot. Nevertheless, it was determined to carry 
him before the lord mayor, which, as we shail 
see, occasioned another tragedy. He was 
conveyed in his blue jacket, with his hat flap- 





ped down upon his face, in a coach guarded 
_by several blunderbusses. When he came to 
| the mayor’s house, the crowd became iiminense, 
)} and their vociferating cries of * Vengeance! 
Justice ! Justice!’ were so numerous as to 
create some apprehension. The chief magis- 
trate came out in his balcony with his hat in 
his hand, and begged that the people would 
retire; he said, justice should be done them, 
and that their prisoner should be secured tll 
the lords of the council should determine upoa 
his destiny. But the mayor lost his life through 
this event. He was Sir John Chapman, whom 
| we have already mentioned; and who had a 
tolerable amicable understanding with Jetiieys. 
| When the hat was lifted up which concealed 
that minister’s face, and he beheld a counte- 
{ nance which was wont to inspire terror into all 
| beholders—the shock was so great as to occa- 
sion a fainting or convulsion fit; and the next 

day so many fits came on, as to end his life by 

palsy very soon afterwards. Ralph writes thus, 
'alluding to the time of Jeffreys’s capture :— 
“6 Every face that he saw was the face ofa 
fury; every grasp he felt, he had reason to 
think was that of the demon that waited for 
'him3 every voice that he could distinguish in 
so wild an uproar, overwhelined him with re- 
proaches ; and his conscience echoed within 
him that he deserved them all, In this miser- 
able plight, in these merciless hands, with these 
distracted thoughts, and with the horror and 
despair in his own ghastly face, that was the 
natural result of all, he was goaded on to the 
lord mayor,” Notwithstanding this impressive 
charge of cowardice, it is by no means so cer- 
tain that this high individual was bereft of a due 
presence of mind. Fancy will frequently de- 
pict the most melancholy appearances, which 
are but shadows, merely because the occasion 
seems to call for them. When the seizure was 
made, he was askea if he were not the chan- 
cellor. He said, “1am the man.” He begged 
that he might be kept from the enraged po- 
pulace, and thus came proiected by a strong 
guard. This account varies in no way fiom 
the former, except that it omits the coloured 
interpretations of a rabule. 


guest was announced atthe Mansion-house ; 





crowd :— 


| and it was suggested, that the peer m 
| dismissed by a back-way; but a gentleman 


an arm; for what are | 


I am for his head, says one; for his brains, says | 


‘It was dinner-time when the extraordinary | 


but the hospitalities of the city were not want- | 


a 





ing, for the lord mayor begged his old ac- 
q'taintance to sit at the upper end of the table, 
where he received a very houourable entertarn- 
ment. Still the people.pressed from without; 
Zul ve 
made his way into the room, declaring that th: 
chancellor was the mayor's prisoner, and that 
the magistrate niust answer his forthcoming 
with his own blood. Upon this two regiments 
of the train bands were sent for to move him to 
the Tower; a body most necessary to ward off 


' ; : ; P 
| the increasing violence of the mob. The Lord 


Lucas received him on bis request; for such 


_an imprisonment was a deliverance from in- 
stant death; and soon afterwards, a legitimate 
order was received from the lords to commit 


him on a charge of high treason. There was, 
however, considerable difficulty in rescuing the 
state prisoner, even with so powerful a guacd, 
so sternly did the people press against lim, at 
the peril of their very lives. Jethreys was 50 
sensible of the danger which menaced him on 
all sides, that he held up his hands, sometimes 
on one side of the coach, sometimes on the 
Other; and observing the open-mouthed wolves, 
who were pushing on all sides with whips and 
halters, exclaimed, “ For the Lord's sake keep 


| them off !—#or the Lord's sake keep them off!” 


Oldmixon, who tells us of his own habits of 
compassion for malefuctors in general, declares, 
that he saw these agunizing alarms without 
pity. Surely many a brave man would pretes 
to be blown from the mouth ofa cannon, to the 
fute of being swallowed up, or dissected alive 
by his own couatrymen. As soon as it becam 
well kKuown that their old enemy was safely 
caged in the Tower, the good people of thé 
west, the women in particular, began to mu: 
mur loudly tor redress. 
who were too ternfied to join the prince tu 
some days, lest the judge with his hangings 
scarlet cloth should come suddenly dowu upon 
them, were now transported with rage, and de- 
muanded that he shouid be brougut down hetlp- 
less aud unarmed to have veugeance wreaked 
upon him.’ * . ° 
‘And now we have arrived at the consum 
mation of this great man’s destiny, bis linger 
ing struggles in the Tower being littie regarded 
amidst the din of warfare which was soundi 
without. For James was about to land at hin- 
sale with the French supplies, wheu Jeffreys 
died. It is curious to note the Various Caulises 
assigned by historians for his decease. Some 
kill him in his own way, by excessive and in. 
temperate drivking ; but his commonly biba- 
cious habits might have given an easy founda. 
tion for this opimion, as it is most dificult and 
lost unwise too for any lover of the bottle to 
descend suddenly into the vale of abstemious. 
ness. Others will have it, that the chiels of the 
mobility did him great injury, and that terror 
lest he should fall into their hands, cou:pleted 
tue shock he had received. Then again, we 
bear of his dying furiously and wildiy like a 
raving beast; a report which must huve greatly 
gratined the superstitious vulgar, who were 
probably the creators of it, and doubtless con 
jured up his unquiet spirit as a bugbeur for 2 
quacter of a century afterwards. A much more 
seusible conjecture would be, that from uu un- 
usual impnsonment he had aggravated an il! 
liabit of body, and heightened his chronic dis- 
orders. Accordingly, there appears to be grat 
fidelity in the account which states that fits of 
the stone came on with such violence as to 
_ bate the skill of his physician. Dr. Lower, 
an ingenious man, attended him; but althougi 
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his patient was but. forty-one years of age, he 
found nature exhausted beyond the reach of 
medical skill.—“ It is general!y reported,” says 
Echard, * that he shortened his days, and ina 
manner despatched himse!f, by drinking of the 
most spirituous liquois; but I have been as- 
sured to the contrary by a very credible person, 
who was often with him in his confinement, 
who said, that the stone wus the only bodily 
distemper that killed him.” 

* Avguisi of mind and disappointment are 
als» among the probable bitternesses which 
harrassed him; so that he is said, in some 
milder relations, to have perished by a broken 
heart. And far from leaving the stage in a 
state of fienzied impiety, there are premises 
from which we may conclude that be died re- 
pentant, and under a due sense of religion. 
For it is said, on the authority of Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, that Dr. John Scott visited the fallen 
judge in his prison, who promised to profit by 
the exhortations of his minister, and review his 
past life as a seasonable improvement of the 
situation he had come into Jeffreys expressed 
great concern for his past errors; but for one, 
and that too the greatest of his alleged mis- 
deeds, he could never be induced to yield an 
unqualified regret. However cruel bis western 
proceedings might have been thought, whatever 
the censures which had been heaped upon that 
part of his administration, he solemnly adhered 
in these almost bis dying hours, to this text, 
that the severities had fallen shoit of the king’s 
demand, and that he had extremely displeased 
the monarch by bis forbearance. It is not to 
be combated, that the men who fell by the sen- 
tence-of Jeffreys died by law; and that cir- 
cumstance makes the distinction between bis 
executions and those of Kirk. Kindness to the 
human race was scarcely better understood in 
those times, even by persons of reputation, than 
mercy todumb animals in these, till the rise of 
Maitin. Forbearance was then esteemed a 
crime, as rigorous justice would be at this day. 
And truly, it is to be hoped that posterity will 
kindly invent some excuse for us, when those 
who succeed us shall blot out our capital pu- 
nishments from the statute-book, ang wonder, 
as we now do, at the harshness of those who 





have gone past.’ 








A Solemn Appeal against the Principles of | 
Mr. Canning. By a Lay Protestant. 8vo. 
pp. 64. London, 1827. Stephens. 

Or the many pamphlets which it might be 

expected the late ministerial changes would 

call forth, the greater number have been as 
little worth reading as the stupid postscript 
of a country newspaper. In the one before 
us we are sorry to say there is a great deal of 
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In this little composition we have to com- 
mend a light and gracefully current melody 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
(Continued from p. 411.) 
In the last week’s Literary Chronicle, our 
analysis of the three first chapters of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s work, presented a deplorable pic- 
ture of the state of France, under the ancien 
régime, and must, we think, have proved to 
our readers that the French revolution was 
not the result of private intrigues, fomented 
by this or that eminent person, but that it 
originated in the new direction of the public 
mind, enlightened by the philosophers of the 
18th century, excited by the emancipation 
of the United States, and, above all, wearied 
by the bondage to which it had been sub- 
jected for fifteen centuries. The French re- 
volution was inevitable: every one felt the 
necessity of a reform in the administration of 
public affairs. At the moment of the re- 
union of the States-general, Louis XVI., who 
had gained the good-will of his subjects by 
this agreeable measure, might have effected 
this reform with popularity; but, from his 
first entering on political life, he mistook the 
proper course, and on the very day of open- 
ing the states, he offended the deputies of the 
tiers, by the vain privileges granted to the 
deputies of the clergy and those of the nobi- 
liiy. The two first orders entered with the 
king, by the principal entrance into the Hall 
of Convocation, but the deputies of the com- 
mons were compelled to find their way by a 
back entrance: this gratuitous insult to the 
tiers-etat, that is to say, to the very body of 
the nation, awoke the spirit of discord, and 
the court soon had reason to repent of this 
impolitic step. 

The discussion between the three bodies 
of which the States-general were composed, 
began with the question of the order of vot- 
ing. The deputies of the communes, assem- 
bled by province, agreed that they should 
unite in the Hall of Convocation, there await 
the arrival of the other two orders, and then 
deliberate in common. These latter refused, 
for a long time, but seeing the trers-ctat had 
constituted themselves into a national assem- 
bly, they at length joined with them, after 
having lost six weeks in useless negociations, 
which had only served to augment the irri- 
tation of the people. Scarcely had the as- 
sembly commenced the reformations which 
the situation of France demanded, than the 
courtiers, alarmed at the restrictions thus put 
on their prodigality, petitioned the king to 
stop what they called the factious proceedings 
of the commons, and to effect this, to grant a 
royal sitting, at which he should command 
their separation. The hall of meeting was 
closed, and one morning, when the deputies 


| presented themselves, they found it surround- 


to the written subject: nor should we omit to | 


acknowledge the harmonious accord of taste 


in the choice of his author. 


curely recommend Mr. Martyn’s production | 


as one that will contribute effectively to those 
euphonous fascinations which they are so 
skilled to exercise, and sometimes so gene- 


pously ready to dispense. 


{ 


adapting itself with due variety of expression | ed with an armed force :-— 


‘This led to one of the most extraordinary 
scenes of the revolution. The representatives 


of the nation, thus expelled by armed guards 
which has guided the composer | . 
and gallantry on has guede a . fake oa. } from their proper place of assemblage, found 
niles refuge in a common tennis-court, while a thun- 


ministrants of voice and piano, we can se- _der-storm, emblem of the moral tempest which 


raged on the earth, poured down its terrors 
from the heavens. It was thus that, exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather, and with the 
wretched accommodations which such a place 
afforded, the members of assembly took, and at- 





secnoel 

tested by their respective signature, a solemn 
oath, to continue their sittings until the con- 
stitution of the country should be fixed ona 
solid basis. The scene was of a kind to make 
the deepest impression both on the actors and 
the spectators ; although, looking back at the 
distance of so many years, we are tempted to 
ask at what period the national assembly would 
have been dissolved, had they adhered literally 
to their celebrated oath? But the conduct of 
the government was in every respect worthy of 
censure. The probability of this extraordinary 
occurrence might easily have been foreseen. If 
mere want of consideration gave rise to it, the 
king’s ministers were most culpably careless ; 
if the closing of the hall, and suspending of the 
sittings of the assembly, was intended by way 
of experiment upon its temper and patience, it 
was an act of madness, equal to that of irritat- 
ing an already exasperated lion. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the conduct of the court had 
the worst possible effect on the public mind, 
and prepared them to view with dislike and 
Suspicion all propositions emanating from the 
throne; while the magnanimous firmness and 
unanimity of the assembly seemed that of men 
determined to undergo martyrdom, rather than 
desert the assertion of their own rights, and 
those of the people.’ 

The National Assembly, deprived of a 
place of sitting, no longer able to meet in the 
tennis-court, which the princes hired to de- 
bar them from its use, repaired to the church 
of St. Louis, and there continuing their legis- 
lative labours, calmly awaited the royal sit- 
ting with which they had been threatened. 
This at length took place: the king appeared, 
surrounded with the emblems of authority, 
annulled the recent decrees of the communes, 
and ordered the members to disperse. Upon 
the king’s departure, the master of the cere- 
monies, seeing that the assembly did not se- 
parate, reminded them of the sovereign’s or- 
der, and received the following fulminating 
reply from the Count de Mirabeau :— 

‘Slave, return to thy master, and tell him 
that his bayonets, alone, will drive from their 
posts the representatives of the people.’ 

The assembly applauded, and_ several 
members having proposed to persist in their 
preceding resolutions—‘ Gentlemen,’ said the 
Abbé Sieyes, ‘ we are to day, what we were 
yesterday; let us deliberate.’ Sir Walter 
Scott has not given these words,—so memora- 
ble, so important, since they excited the de- 
cision of the assembly, to maintain their de- 
crees, and to declare the inviolability of its 
members, 

The court being thus defeated in its pro- 
ject of preventing the formation of the assem- 
bly, its only alternative was to join it, in or- 
der to influence its decisions. The court 
might still, by prudence and good faith, have 
repaired its faults and obliterated the remem- 
brance of its attacks: but, on the contrary, 
Louis XVI. was perfidiously advised to have 
recourse to force and to the use of his bay- 
onets. These hostile projects, formed in the 
face of the populace, who were exasperated 
by the dismissal of Necker, and by the ru- 
mours of a counter-revolution, which had 
been publicly disseminated, caused an insur- 
rection in Paris; when the French guards, 
making common cause with the citizens, the 
crowd advanced towards the Bastille, and; 
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after receiving the fire of the garrison, com- | 
pelled this fortress to surrender, delivered the | 
prisoners that were shut up there, and, in its 
rage, massacred, without pity, the governor 
and six other persons, three of whom were 
invalids, for having, as they said, fired upon 
their fellow citizens, whose dead bodies, to | 
the number of one hundred, lay at the foot of | 
the fortress. Sir Walter Scott is mistaken, | 
when he states that the attack upon the Bas- | 
tille had been long premeditated. It was the | 
result of the royal sitting, at which had been 
announced the design of dissolving the as- 
sembly, of dismissing Necker, and of collect- 
ing a considerable army round the walls of 
the capital. Sir Walter is still more de- 
ceived, when he asserts that the union of the 
French guards, with the assailants of the 
Bastille, was the result of the corruption and 
intrigues (vol. 1. p. 154,) of the Jacobin 
Club, which was not formed till three months | 
afterwards. Indeed, he who conceals none 
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intentions, and in plans for the public good. 
Although it was divided into three parties, 
that of the privileged orders, supported by 
the Abbé Maury and the Cazalés; that of the 
monarchy of which Monnier and Lally-To- 
lendal were the chiefs; and finally, the na- 
tional party, to which belonged Lafayette, 
Lameth, Barnave, &c. yet it pursued its 
course with equal order, wisdom, and free- 
It had already provided for the wants 
of Paris, re-assured the creditors of the state, 
and abolished the abuses of the ancien régime, 
and had just promulgated, on the motion of 
Lafayette, the fine declaration of the rights 


_of man; but had not as yet published those 


decrees, which it was afterwards reproached 
with, against the emigrants and the refractory 
clergy ; it had also just formed a new alliance 
with the king, who, on sanctioning its first 
labours, had received from it the title of Re- 
storer of the French Liberty,—when the 
court, availing themselves of the agitation 


of the excesses of the populace of Paris, | which the discussion relative to the veto gave 
ought to have pointed out to us those of the | rise to, endeavoured to realize their former 
partisans of the ancien régime, and should not | anti-revolutionary projects. 

have omitted the attack made by Prince De| The royal authority was overthrown at the 
Lambese, upon the people of Paris,—an at- | sitting of June the 23rd, that of the military 
tack which preceded, by one day, the taking | at the taking of the Bastille on the 14th July; 


of the Bastille, and was, perhaps, the cause 
of the frightful excesses of the 13th and 14th 
of July :— 


‘In his expedition to the Garden of the Tuil- 
leries,’ says the Abbé de Montgaillard, whose 
testimovy not even the royalists can dispute, 
*the Prince De Lambese advanced haughtily at 


the head of his Royal German Regiment and of | 
a corps of Swiss, and gallopped among the | 


crowd of peaceful citizens, who were assem- 
bled in the walks, and gave orders to his sol- 
diers to cut down all who were in their way, 
while he himself cut down a woman who ob- 
structed him, and an old man fell dangerously 
wounded by his blows. ‘ Murder! ven- 
geance!”’ cried the populace, and the most ani- 
mated indignation was manifested on all sides. 
Chairs, stones, and every thing within reach 
were hurled at the soldiers, or rather assassins. 
Uneasy about the success of his cowardly and 
crucl aggression, the Prince de Lambesce formed 
his troops in order of battle, and very soon re- 
treated, covered with shame.’—Histoire de 
Frauce, vol. 2, p. 68. 


_ The taking of the Bastille caused all autho- 
rity to pass from the hands of the king into 


those of the nation; it fixed the revolution, | 
and communicated to the provinces the fer- | 


vour of the metropolis. It is very difficult, 
in the intoxication of victory, to steer free 
from the abuse of power. The people gave 
themselves up to excesses, which Sir Walter 
very justly reprobates: in the cities they 
vented their rage upon the privileged orders 
whom they suspected of being inimical to the 
change which was about to take place ; in 
the country they burnt the chateaux and feu- 


dal possessions of the nobles; and Sir Wal-_ 


ter Scott might also, with justice, complain of 
the assenibly, whose criminal silence, on this 
occasion, was a sort of approbation of those 


acts of ferocity which were perpetrated in | 
This is, perhaps, the | 


every part of France. 
only crime with which it can be reproached. 
Composed of the flower of the nation, this 
assembly abounded in intelligence, in pure 


a civil war and an appeal to foreigners was 

all that remained. The court hoped to succeed 
| in these two expedients by conducting the 
‘king to Metz in the midst of the army de 
| Bouillé, and, when there, in summoning 
around the monarch all the partisans of the 
ancien régime, the greater part of whom had 
already passed the frontiers in search of the 

enemies of France. Under a pretext of put- 
‘ting themselves on their guard against the 
| commotions in Paris, the court sent for troops 
to Versailles, and at a banquet, to which Sir 
Walter Scott himself agrees that ‘ the king 
and queen imprudently agreed to visit the 
scene of festivity, carrying with them the 
dauphin,’ the Gardes du Corps prepared the 
officers of the regiment of Flanders for the 
execution of their designs. They represented 
to them the king and royal family as victims 
| who were about to be immolated to the am- 
| bition and cupidity of the worthless members 
| of the cdté gauche of the National Assembly, 
| The guests, with drawn swords in their hands, 
| drank to the health of the king, and that of the 
| queen who was promenading the saloon with 
the young dauphin in her arms. The ladies 
_ of the court distributed, publicly, white cock- 
| ades to the confederates, and several of them 
trampled under foot the national cockade. 

In short, every thing in this anti-revolutionary 
| meeting, the culpable tendency of which Sir 
| Walter Scott vainly seeks to disguise, since 

he is contradicted by all those who have 
' written on the revolution, and who have M. 
| Champion de Cicé, one of Louis XVI.’s own 
ministers for their authority,—every thing, 
we repeat, denoted projects hostile to the 
liberty of the people. The report of these 
| proceedings soon reached Paris,—a universal 
| panic spread itself throughout the city, and 
mental excitation was at its height. On the 
5th of October the insurrection broke out; 
the absolute want of flour was its signal; a 
| young girl entered the Corps de Garde, got 
| possession of a drum, and ran through the 


| 








streets, beating it, crying ‘ Bread! Bread Y” 
An immense crowd soon surrounded her. 
‘Let us seek the king!’ was the cry on all 
sides ; all were in instant commotion, and a 
multitude of women and men, armed and un- 
armed, set out for Versailles. According to 
Mignet, an historian whose veracity has not 
been impeached by either party, this troop, 
almost entirely composed of women, entered 
the town as suppliants, and as such laid o 

their sufferings to the assembly and the king. 
A conference had begun with the people of 
the chateau, when, unfortunately, a Parisian 
soldier having been struck by an officer of 
the guards, the combat became serious. The 
National Guard of Versailles took part against 
the Gardes du Corps, and a sanguinary scene 
would have ensued, but for the night, the bad 
weather, the order given for the king’s people 
to retire, and, above all, the arrival of General 
Lafayette, who, at the head of the Parisian 
army restored tranquillity ; he was also suc- 
cessful, on the following day, in arresting the 
terrible-consequences likely to ensue from the 
renewal of hostilities which had taken place 
among the most violent of the people :— 


‘ Lafayette, informed of the attack upon the 
royal residence, mounted his horse, and rode 
in all haste to the place of danger. He found 
upon the spot several Gardes du Corps, sur- 
rounded with a multitude thirsting for their 
blood. He rushed among them, called to him 
a few Gardes Francaises, whowere not far off, 
and after having dispersed the assailants and 
saved the Gardes du Corps, he threw himself 
into the chateau. He found himself by this 
time assisted by the grenadiers of the Gardes 
Frangaises, who had come up on the first sound 
of tumult, and had protected the Gardes du 
Corps against the rage ofthe Parisians. But 
the scene was not yet finished—the crowd as- 
sembled in the Cour de Marbre, under the bal- 
cony of the king, and demanded him with loud 
cries. The king appeared. They insisted on 
his departure for Paris ; he promised to go thi- 
ther with his family, and his consent was co- 
vered with applause. The queen was resolved 
to follow him; but the prejudice against her 
was so strong, that the journey would not be 
without danger—it was necessary to reconcile 
her with the multitude. Lafayette proposed to 
her to accompany him on the balcony—after 
some hesitation, she consented. They appeared 
together, and in order to make himself under- 
stood by a sign to this tumultuous crowd, to 
subdue its animosity and awake its enthusi- 
asm, Lafayette kissed respectfully the hand of 
the queen. The multitude replied with ap- 
plause. It remained to make peace for the 
Gardes du Corps; Lafayette advanced with 
one of them, placed on his hat his own tri- 
coloured cockade, and embraced him in the 
sight of the people, who shouted, “ Vivent les 
Gardes du Corps!” Such was the close of this 
scene. The royal family set out for Paris, es- 
corted by the troops and by the guards mixed 
among them.’ —Histoire de la Révolution Fran- 
caise, page 126. 

According to Sir Walter Scott, on the con- 
trary, this troop, without any provocation, 
gave itself up to the greatest excesses; pre- 
sented themselves to the assembly with cries 
of rage, with arms in their hands, and com- 
menced the combat by killing two of the 
Gardes du Corps, one of whose horses had 
been seized by the female demons—had been 
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killed and torn to pieces by them, and de-| actually levelled, but one of the bystanders 


voured half raw—half roasted. 


but this general, whose conduct, under these 
circumstances, the Abbé Montyaillard pro- 
nounces to be exempt from all blame, and 
who cannot even be accused of neglecting 
any of the precautions imposed on him by 
his rank of commander-in-chief, is wrongly 
accused, by Sir Walter, if, of not having for- 


feited his honour, at least of being wanting | 


| 





in foresight in confiding to others the care of | 


guardingthe chateau. To him the king, queen, 
and royal family, owed their safety on the 
execrable morning of the 6th of October, of 
which Sir Walter Scott draws the following 
picture, so different from that of Mignet’s :— 


‘ Two of the Gardes du Corps were already 
beheaded, and the man with the beard was cla- 
morous to do his office upon the others who 
had been taken, when Lafayette, roused froin 
his repose, arrived at the head of a body of gre- 
nadiers of the old French guards, who had been 
lately incorporated with the civic guard, and 
were probably the most efticient part of his 
force. He did not think of avenging the un 
fortunate gentlemen, who lay murdered before 
his eyes for the discharge of their military duty, 
but he entreated his soldiers to save him the 
dishonour of breaking his word, which he had 
pledged to the king, that he would protect the 
Gardes du Corps. It is probable he attempted 
no more than was in his power, and so far acted 
wisely, if not generously. 


‘To redeem Monsieur de Lafayette’s pledge, 
the grenadiers did what they ought to have 
done in the name of the king, the law, the na- 
tion, and insulted humanity,—they cleared, 
and with perfect ease, the court of the palace 
from these bands of murderous bacchantes and 
their male associates. The instinct of ancient 
feelings was in some degree awakened in the 
grenadiers. They experienced a sudden sensa- 
tion of compassion and kindness for the Gardes 
du Corps, whose duty on the royal person they 
had in former times shared. There arose a cry 
among them, “ Let us save the Gardes du Corps, 
who saved us at Fontenoy.” They took them 





—_ 








under their protection, exchanged their caps | 


oS 


with them in sign of friendship and fraternity, | 


and a tumult, which had something of the cha- 
racter of joy, succeeded to that which had an- 
nounced nothing but blood and death. 


€ The outside of the palace was still besieged 
by the infuriated mob, who demanded, with 
hideous cries, and exclamations the most bar- 
barous and obscene, to see the Austrian, as they 
called the queen. 
appeared on the balcony, with one of her chil- 
dren in each hand. A voice from the crowd 
called out, ‘*No children!” as if on purpose to 
deprive the mother of that appeal to humanity, 
which might move the hardest heart. Marie 
Antoinette,with a force of mind worthy of Maria 
Theresa, her mother, pushed her children back 
into the room, and turning her face to the tu- 
multuous multitude, which tossed and roared 
beneath, brandishing their pikes and guns with 
the wildest attitudes of rage,—the reviled, per- 
secuted, and denounced queen stood before 
them, her arms folded on her bosom, with a 
noble air and courageous resignation. The 
secret reason of this summons—the real cause 
of repelling the children—could only be to af- 
ford a chance of some desperate hand among 
the crowd executing the threats which re- 
sounded on allsides. Accordingly,a gun was 


The unfortunate princess | 








| 


Lafayette, | struck it down ; for the passions of the mob 
he allows, might have restored tranquillity, | 


had taken an opposite turn, and, astonished at 
Marie Antoinette’s noble presence, and grace- 
ful firmness of demeanour, there rose, almost 
in spite of themselves, a general shout of, “Vive 
la Reine !”’—Vol. 1, page 195-197. 


Sir Walter Scott draws his information 
from the Memoirs of Weber, an obscure 
writer, little worthy of credit. Ile attributes 
to the minister, St. Priest, of whom the de- 
putation of women demanded bread, these 
words, ‘ When you had but one king, you 
never wanted bread, you have now twelve 
hundred, go ask it of them,’ words which this 
royalist minister denied before the National 
Assembly, and which, consequently, histo- 
rical exactitude could not admit without 
stronger proofs than exist in this case. Mig- 
net, on the contrary, has written his account 
on the testimony of contemporary writers, 
whose authority is unimpeachable, and whose 
reports have received additional confirmation 
by the recent work of M. Montgaillard. ¢ It 
is proved,’ says this author, ‘ that on the hor- 
rible nights of the 5th and 6th of October, the 
Duke de Guiche caused a group of women 
to be sabred. It is equally proved that a 
garde du corps, M. Savonniere, when called 
upon to give up the black cockade and adopt 





the national one, drew his sword and fell | 


upon the National Guard who presented it. 
A gun was then fired from the ranks which 
broke the shoulder of M. Savonniere. 

It cannot be doubted that the Duke of Or- 
leans was the instigator of the proceedings of 
the 5th and 6th of October, 1789; Sir Wal- 


ter Scott says, had the enterprize succeeded, | 


the king would have been deposed and the 
duke proclaimed lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. Neither can it be doubted, al- 
though Sir Walter Scott is silent on this head, 
that the queen took an active part in the 
counter - revolutionary manceuvres of this 
epoch. ‘I was quite enchanted with the 
fete of Thursday,’ (the festival of the Gardes 
du Corps,) said she most imprudently to the 
officers of the Garde Nationale of Versailles, 
who had been admitted to an audience. Nei- 
ther can it be doubted, although Sir Walter 
is silent also upon this point, that Monsieur 
(Louis XVIII.) favoured the first movements 
of the revolution. This prince said, pretty 
publicly, that the orders of the king might be 
resisted, and his authority called in question 
without any breach of allegiance. At the 
Assembly of the Notables, this body having 
formed seven divisions, that over which 
Monsieur presided, was the only one to 
vote that the tiers-etat should have repre- 
sentatives equal in number to the two united 
orders of clergy and nobility ; this was what 
the people wished for, and what the court 
dreaded. Indeed, during the two days of 
the 5th and 6th of October, the multitude 
respected the quiet of this prince, and on the 
day of the departure for Paris, he finished 
his toilette by eight o’clock in the morning, 
had his hair dressed and powdered, and, ha- 
bited with his usual care, and decorated with 
his orders, the greatest tranquillity, says an 
eye-witness, was evident in his counte- 
nance. 
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After the month of October, 1789, the 
Constitutional Assembly employed itself in 
completing the re-organization of France. It 
was during these eighteen months, that the 
emigration of the nobility, whose privileges 
had been abolished, took place; as also that 
of the clergy, whose wealth had been con. 
fiscated to the state; that Mirabeau died - 
that the first intrigues of the court with fo. 
reigners were planned ; and, finally, that the 
flight to Varennes took place, the result of 
which is well known. It was after this latter 
event, which occurred towards the end of 
June, 1791, and not at the beginning of the 
constitution, as Sir Walter Scott asserts, that 
the first appearance of the republican party 
manifested itself in the assembly ,—that party, 
at the head of which Petion and Robespierre 
made themselves conspicuous, desired the 
downfall of the king,—and the assembly, even 
in Sir Walter’s opinion, might then have pro- 
nounced it without injustice; but this party 
was yet in its infancy, and its demand was 
rejected. The constitutionalists obtained the 
reinstalment of the monarch ; Lafayette, at 


| the head of the Garde Nationale, dispersed the 


populace assembled in the Champs de Mars 
to protest against this decision, and LouisX VI, 
restored to the exercise of supreme power, re- 
vained, for the last time, the confidence and 
esteem of the nation by the discourse he de- 
livered at the close of the session of the Con- 
stitutional Assembly. The picture which Sir 
Walter Scott gives of the labours and the 
views of this assembly is remarkable for its 
impartiality. It is, therefore, in details that 
this author principally errs, and that he (per- 
haps very undesignedly,) disfigures the events 
which he has undertaken to describe. 

The new union between the court and 
the people was not of long duration, and the 
calm which followed this reconciliation was 
only that terrible sort of calm which pre- 
cedes a storm; in short, scarcely was the 
Leyislative Assembly constituted before hos- 
tilities re-commenced. The constitutional 
party, who were supported by the middling 
orders of society, and who had sided with 
Louis XVI. in the former assembly, had_no 
longer the majority in the new one. The 
Girondists*, of which Vergniaud and Brissot 
were the chiefs, and who were upheld by the 
people, were now at the head of affairs, and 
reduced to silence the party of the Jacobinsf, 
who, under the command of Robespierre, 
Danton, and Marat, already endeavoured to 
foment anarchy. Although supported by the 
constitutionalists, Louis XVI. neither knew 
how to conciliate nor how to make use of 
them. Lafayette had resigned the command 
of the National Guard, and Bailly had just 
relinquished the mayoralty. The constitu- 
tionalists proposed Lafayette as a proper pet 
son to replace the latter in this important 
post, but the court, by favouring the nomina- 
tion of Petion, placed the population of Paris 

* Girondists ; this name was given to the party 
because the greater number of them belonged =o 
department of the Gironde. They were also ca - 
Feuillans, from the name of a club which they form 
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at the mercy of the Girondists ; so that when 
Louis XVI., making use of a right which the 
constitution gave him, gave his veto to a 
decree against emigration and the refractory 
priests, and the people, subsequently, ina 
rage demanded its abolition, this prince found 
pone to sustain his cause but the party whom 
he had himself deprived of the means of de- 
fending him. 

War was already declared in France ; the 
first campaign had been unfortunate; the 
emigrants, enrolled under foreign standards, 
spoke only of the conquest of Paris, of ven- 
geance, confiscations, and executions,—‘ we 
must,’ said they, ‘hang all those who have 
spoken in favour of the constitution, and put 
to the torture all those vagabonds who have 
taken the oath of the Tenis Court, and voted 
for the abolition of the nobility and of the 
feudal rights.” The priests, in the name of 
religion, fomented discord; religious broils, 
says Ferrieres, broke out on all sides, families 
even divided, and the assembly became 
weary of the complaints of the provinces; in 
short, the court, always active in its counter- 
revolutionary projects, turned its views to- 
wards the coalesced powers. The king sent 
to them Malet-Dupan, in order, according to 
the testimony of his own minister, M. Ber- 
trand de Malleville, to persuade them to 
bring the war into Trance, and to overthrow 
that constitution which he had sworn to de- 
fend. These facts, which Sir Walter Scott 
ought not to have passed over in silence, were 
incontestibly the occasion of the insurrection 
of 20th June, which Sir Walter paints with 
terrible fidelity, and in which Louis XVLI., 
surrounded by dangers, exhibited, for the 
only time in his life, the courage worthy of a | 
sovereign :— 

‘The insurgents defiled through the apart- 
ments, and passed the king, now joined by the 
queen with her children. The former, though | 
in the utmost personal danger, would not be 
separated from her husband, exclaiming, that 
her post was by his side; the latter were weep- 
ing with terror at a scene so horrible. Some 
sliouted against the veto—some against the un- 
constitutional priests, some more modestly 
called out for lowering the price of bread and 
butcher’s-meat. One of them flung a red cap to 
the king, who quietly drew it upon his head; | 
another offered him a bottle, and commanded 
him to drink to the nation. No glass could be 
had, and he was obliged to drink out of the bot- 
tle. These incidents are grotesque and degrad- 
Ing, but they are redeemed by one of much dig- 
nity. Fear nothing, sire,” said one of the 
faithful grenadiers of the National Guard who 
defended him. The king took his hand, and 
pressing it to his heart, replied, “Judge your- 
self if I fear.” "—Vol. 1, p. 331. 

Informed of the events of this day, La- | 
fayette hastened to Paris; his influence would | 
have been still great, had the king seconded | 








, t | 
him : he offered to conduct the royal family to | 

‘ ° » ‘ } 
Compiegne, and to surround them with an | 





ed on the unfortunate Louis, on whose account 
he used this menacing language. Men began 
to consider his cause as identified with that 
of the invaders, of course, as standing in diame- 
trical opposition to that of the country ; and 
these opinions spread generally among the ci- 
tizens of Paris.’.—Vol. 1, p. 346. 


The cannon of the Prussians was answered 
by the tocsin of the 10th of August, and by 
the execrable massacres of the 2nd and 3rd 
of September. The former of these two 
events, in which fell the most zealous defen- 
ders of the monarchy, is faithfully described 
by Sir Walter Scott, who shows that, even 
then, had Louis XVI. manifested any cou- 
rage,—had he, as he was solicited by the queen, 
placed himself at the head of his troops, he 
might have saved his throne, and avoided that 
fate which awaited him. But Sir Walter has 
been misled by the authors whom he has 
consulted, since, upon the testimony of the 
pamphleteer, Le Peletier, he says that the 
prisons of Paris contained eight thousand in- 
dividuals, only three hundred of whom es- 
caped the massacre; for, according to the 
best preserved documents, the prisons con- 
tained not more than three thousand. Great 
God! is it not enough that there should be 
so many, without the exaggerations of such a 
puny pamphleteer! The 10th of August was 
followed by the dethronement of the king, 
who, with his unhappy family, was shut up 
in the Temple; and by the revolting scenes 
of the 2nd and 3rd of September, which were 
perpetrated bya band of about three hundred 
assassins, and which form one of the most 
atrocious events of the French revolution. 
The formidable triumvirate of Robespierre, 
Marat, and Danton, which subsequently 
ruled the convention, was formed immediate- 
ly after these massacres. 


The convention was constituted on the 
20th September, and began its deliberations 
onthe 21st. The Girondists no longer had 
the majority, and when, indignant at the 
massacres of September, they wished to pu- 
nish the assassins, Robespierre, Marat, and 
Danton, supported by the multitude, victori- 
ously over-ruledthem. These anarchists em- 
ployed their utmost efforts to bring about the 
accusation of the king, and in spite of the 
courageous opposition of Lanjuinais, of Lou- 
vet, of Fouchet, and several other orators, 
the Convention determined that Louis should 
be tried by them. His defence was noble, 
calm, and resigned: the Girondists vainly 
essayed to snatch him from death ; he was 
condemned bya feeble majority of fifty-seven 
voices. 

Several deputies retired during the trial, 


| protesting it was impossible for them to con- 


tinue members of so violent an assembly. 


‘If the love of my country,’ wrote one of | 
them named Kersin, ‘made me endure the | 
misfortune of being the colleague of the pa- | nn 

< | d’Herbois, Barriere, and the principal mem- 


army, upon whose obedience they could de- | negyrists of the 2nd of September, I will, ne- 
pend; but the court entertained a hatred | vertheless, defend my memory from the slur 


even stronger against the constitutionals than | 


of being their accomplice.’ Izarn Valady had 


against the Jacobins themselves; they refused | the courage to post up, throughout Paris, 
his offers, and plunged themselves into new | that, in his opinion, the king could not be{ * Montaguards—members who occupied the high- 


dangers. 
Brunswick exasperatc.l all parties :— 
* The imprudence of the allied general recoil- 


The manifesto of the Duke of | 


judged by them. 


of the Convention; he also neglects to pre- 
sent us with the picture which Paris present- 
ed on the day of the execution, when this 
busy metropolis appeared like a vast solitude, 
and the individuals, who had been attracted 
to the Boulevards by the procession, strolled 
about disconsolately, observing the most 
mournful silence, which tacitly admits that 
their hearts did not acquiesce in this work of 
iniquity. Neither does he tell us that the 
Duc d’Orleans was present at the execution, 
and that at the moment when the executioner 
held up the head of Louis, to show it to the 
people, the duke mounted a horse, which was 
held in readiness for him, and rode away 
with the utmost precipitation. But Sir Wal- 
ter describes, with a fidelity which makes us 
shudder, the sufferings of the king during his 
imprisonment. Ile is quite justified in the 
indignation he expresses against the Com- 
mune de Paris, who caused these sufferings, 
and against the Convention, who allowed 
them to pass unpunished. After the king’s 
death, a struggle ensued between the Mon- 
tagnards* and the Girondists; the latter were 
quite overpowered, and as they had endea- 
voured to punish the massacres of Septem- 
ber, and to prevent the execution of the king, 
the establishment of the revolutionary tribu- 
nal, and of the committee of public safety, 
they fell beneath the machinations of Robes- 
pierre and Danton. About forty-two of the 
Girondist deputies perished by the guillotine, 
by suicide, or by the fatigue of their wander- 
ings. About twenty-four escaped these pe 
rils, and were, after many and various suffer- 
ings, recalled to the Convention, when the 
Jacobin influence was destroyed. 

It was upon the defeat of this party that 
the dreadful reign of terror commenced. 
Danton, who had been active in promoting 
it, wished to check its progress as soon as 
France was victorious, and, in consequence, 
both he and his friends were conducted to the 
scaffold ; and Robespierre, now become the 
head of the state, made death the only means 
of governing. The Committee of Public 
Safety, composed of Robespierre, St. Just, 
Couthon, Billaud-Varenne, Collot d’Herbois, 
and Barriere, ruled in Paris and in the assem- 
bly, whilst Carrier, in the west, Megnier, in 
the south, and Le Bon, in the north, kept the 
provinces in subjection by drownings and the 
scaffold. During the twelve months that the 
revolutionary tribunal had sway in Paris, up- 
wards of four thousand persons fell victims 
to its decrees, nine hundred of whom were 
women ; no tribunal but that of the Holy In- 
quisition could ever have condemned so many 
poor wretches to death. 

At length the day arrived, which was to 





these details, which, at least, prove that hu- 
| manity was not totally extinct in the bosom 


punish the crimes of these proscripteurs of 
France. Jealous and uneasy at the cruel poli 

and power of Robespierre, and alarmed for 
their own lives, Billaud-Varenne, Collot 


bers of the Committee of General Safety en- 
tered into a league against him. Not daring 
to attack him openly, they accused him co- 


Sir Walter Scott omits all ' est benches in the Convention. 


La Plaine, or the Marais, was a name given to the 
| party who occupied the lower part and centre of the 
| assembly. 
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vertly of tyranny, and refused to furnish 
fresh victims for his vengeance. Robes- 

lerre, who considered himself the sole regu- 
ator of the republic, was astounded at meet- 
ing with the least opposition from the com- 
mittee, and imagining that he stood no longer 
in need of that dissimulation which had ena- 
bled him to supplant his rivals and subdue 
his enemies, he ventured to declare that he 
would sacrifice any of his associates that were 
not completely submissive to him. The idol 
of the populace of Paris, master of the army 
through the commandant Henriot, and sup- 
ported by St. Just and Couthon, he be- 
lieved himself sufficiently powerful for at- 
tacking the Committee of General Safety be- 
fore the Convention; but the latter, weary 
of the yoke which pressed upon then, terri- 
fied at the alarming number of assassinations 
which were perpetrated throughout France, 
and, perhaps, fearing for their own safety, 
skilfully availed themselves of the divisions 
existing between the Decemvirs, and attack- 
img the Robespierre faction, after a more 
stormy debate than any the revolution had 
produced, decrees of arrest were pronounced 
against the two Robespierres, Couthon, St. 
Just, Le Bas, and Henriot. On the news of 
this arrest the Jacobins flew to arms: 
* Friends and brothers,’ cried the municipal 
council, ‘the country is in imminent danger ; 
the virtuous Robespierre is pursued—he who 
fixed the consoling principles of the existence 
of God and the immortality of the soul ;— 
also Couthon, whose soul is inflamed by pa- 
triotism ; St. Just, Le Bas, and Robespierre 
the younger, whose noble deeds have pro- 
moted them to the armies of the Rhine and 
of Italy.”. The populace hastened to the pri- 
sons, liberated the prisoners, and left the vic- 
tory undecided between the assembly and the 
commune :— 


‘Meantime the convention continued to 
maintain the bold and commanding front which 
they had so suddenly and critically assumed. 
Upon learning the escape of the arrested depu- 
ties, and hearing of the insurrection at the Ho- 
tel de Ville, they instantly passed a decree, 
outlawing Robespierre and his associates, in- 
flicting a similar doom upon the mayor of Paris, 
the procureur, and other members of the com- 
mune, and charging twelve of their members, 
the boldest who could be selected, to proceed 
with the armed force to the execution of the 
scntence. The drums of the National Guards 
now beat to arms in all the sections under au- 
thority of the Convention, while the tocsin con- 
tinued to summon assistance, with its iron 
voice, to Robespierre and the civic magistrates. 
Every thing appeared to threaten a violent ca- 
tastrophe, until it was seen clearly that the 
public voice, and especially amongst the Na- 
tional Guards, was declaring itself generally 
against the terrorists. 

‘The Hotel de Ville was surrounded by about 
fifteen hundred men, and cannon turned upon 
the doors. The force of the assailants was 
weakest in pointof number, but their leaders 
were men of spirit, and night concealed their 
inferiority of force. 

¢ The deputies commissioned for the purpose, 
read the decree of the assembly, to choose whom 
they found assembled in front of the City Hall, 
and they shrunk from the attempt of defending 
it, some joining the assailants, others laying 





down their arms and dispersing. Meantime’ 
the deserted group of terrorists within conduct- | 
ed themselves like scorpions, which, when sur- 
rounded by a circle of fire, are said to turn their 
stings on each other, and on themselves. Mu- 
tual and ferocious upbraidings took place among 
these miserable men. ‘ Wretch, were these 
the means you promised to furnish?” said 
Payan to Henriot, whom he found intoxicated | 


. . | 
and incapable of resolution or exertion; and | 


seizing on him as he spoke, he precipitated the | 
revolutionary general from a window. Hen- 
riot survived the fall only to drag himself into 
a drain, in which he was afterwards discovered | 
and brought out to execution. The younger Ro- | 
bespierre threw bimself from the window, but | 
had not the good fortune to perish on the spot. | 
It seemed as if even the melancholy fate of | 
suicide, the last refuge of guilt and despair, | 
was denied to men who had so long refused | 
every species of mercy to their fellow-creatures. 
Le Bas alone had calmness enough to despatch | 
himself with a pistol shot. Saint Just, after | 
imploring his comrades to kill him, attempted | 
his own life with an irresolute hand, and failed. | 
Couthon lay beneath the table brandishing a | 
knife, with which he repeatedly wounded his | 
bosom, without daring to add force enough to | 
reach his heart. Their chief, Robespierre, in | 
an unsuccessful attempt to shoot himself, had | 
only inflicted a horrible fracture on his under | 
jaw. 

‘In this situation they were found like wolves | 
in their lair, foul with blood, mutilated, despair- | 
ing,and yet not able todie. Robespierre lay 
on a table in an anti-room, his head supported | 
by a deal-box, and his hideous countenance | 
half hidden by a bloody and dirty cloth bound 
round the shattered chin. 


‘The captives were carried in triumph to the 
Couvention, who, without admitting them to 
the bar, ordered them, as outlaws, for instant 
execution. As the fatal cars passed to the 
guillotine, those who filled them, but especially 
Robespierre, were overwhelmed with execra- 
tions from the friends and relatives of victims 
whom he had sent on the same melancholy 
road. The nature of his previous wound, from 
which the cloth had never been removed till 
the executioner tore it off, added to the torture 
of the sufferer. The shattered jaw dropped and 
the wretch yelled aloud, to the horror of the 
spectators. A masque taken from that dread- 
ful head was long exhibited in different nations 
of Europe, and appalled the spectator by ats | 
ugliness, and the mixture of fiendish expression 
with that of bodily agony.’—Vol. 2. p. 350— 
353. 

The death of Robespierre and his accom- 
plices terminated the reign of terror, but not 
the revolution; the Jacobins had lost their 
chiefs, but were not entirely vanquished ; 
they struggled on for several months longer, 
and when beaten on all sides, driven from 
government, from clubs, from sections, pur- 
sued, and in a manner blocked up in the fau- 
bourgs, they resolved, as a last effort, to re- 
seize power and recommence anarchy. No 
revolt offers so terrible a spectacle as that of 
the 1st Praireal. Sir Walter Scott does not 
describe with sufficient vigour this scene of | 
distress and despair of a party marked for 
destruction. The hall of the Convention was 
invaded, stained with blood, pierced with 





bullets, and profaned by the assassination of | 
one of the representatives. The Jacobins | 
succumbed, but tranquillity was not yet re- | 


stored, as the royalists renewed the strug- 
gle; these counter-revolutionists, who had 
hitherto concealed themselves, now came 


forth armed with short sticks loaded With 


lead ; they dispersed themselves throughout 
Paris, and the remaining Montagnards felt 


_ beneath their strokes. It was they who fo- 


mented the insurrection of the 13th Vende- 
maire, which had for its object the re-esta- 
blishment of the ancient monarchy; but 
young Bonaparte, who had been chosen b 
the Convention, did not allow himself to be 
taken by surprise; he manceuvred around’ 
the Tuileries with as much resolution as on 
the field of battle, and, according to the re- 
mark of one of the cleverest historians of the 
French Revolution (M. Thiers,) he fired upon 
the Parisian populace as though they had 
been Austrian battalions, and thus saved that 
revolution which he was hereafter completely 
to overthrow. Triumphant both over the re- 
volutionary and the royalist parties, the Con- 
vention restored the revolution to a legal po- 
sition, and terminated its labours in October, 
1795. During this long and terrible epoch, 
the violence of contending parties had changed 
the revolution into a war, and the assembly 
into a field of battle, each party wishing to 
establish its supremacy by victory, and to in- 
sure it by founding a system. The Giron- 
dists made the trial, and perished ; the Mon- 
tagnards met with the same fate, and so did 
the party of the Commune and that of Robe- 
spierre. Each was in some degree victo- 
rious, but neither could establish their autho- 
rity. It was reserved for the Directory to 
institute the republic, and gradually to re- 
store order and justice. ‘The wounds of 
France were beginning to heal, when Na- 
po'eon, on his return from Egypt, overthrew 
the constitution on the 18th Brumaire, and, 
assuming the title of consul, commenced his 
dictatorship. 

Upon taking a retrospective view of events 
we shall perceive that the revolution could 
not be avoided ; that the intrigues of the 
court prevented its being effected amicably 
between the king and his people; that threats 
and the appearance of an armed force brought 
about the taking of the Bastille ; that the in- 
surrections of the 5th and 6th of October 
were excited by the imprudence of the court, 
the festival of the Gardes du Corps, and 
the fear of a civil war; that the troubles of 
the interior, fomented by the priests, occa- 
sioned the prosecutions against the clergy; 
and that had it not been for the threats of the 
emigrants, no law would have been framed 
against emigration. We shall see also that 
non-adherence to most of the decrees, caused 
the proceedings of the 20th June, when their 
acceptance was attempted to be enforced ; 
and that the invasion of the French territory 
by foreign troops contributed to the massacres 
of August and September, and probably oc- 
casioned the condemnation of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. God forbid that we should at 
tempt to excuse any of these excesses> We 
merely wish to point out their true causes, 10 
order that the weight of odium may fall on 
those really guilty. Which are the positive 
authors of a revolutioii—those who effect it, 
or those who make it necessary ? Doubtless 
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attachment to pursuits connected with natu- | 


ral philosophy. Shortly afterwards he wrote 
some Latin treatises on electrical phenomena, 
in which he treated of the means of carrying 
to a greater extent this branch of physics. 
Having finished his studies, he was appointed 
to a professorhip in his native city; and sub- 
sequently to one at the university of Pavia, 
which, during thirty years, was the theatre of 
his labours and his glory. At the end of this 
period (1804) he was permitted to retire, on 
condition that he should continue to give 
some lectures every year. ‘“‘ Les grands 
hommes,” said Napoleon to him, on this 
occasion, “‘ meurent sur le champ d’ hon- 
neur;” in allusion to which Volta remarked 
after the Emperor's fall, ‘‘ He has not kept his 
word.” When Buonaparte first entered Italy, 
Volta was deputed, with Count Giovio, to 
intercede with the victorious general, in be- 
half of his fellow-citizens, and from that 
time was honoured with his favour. Among 
other marks of Napoleon's regard, he had 
conferred upon him the order of the legion 
of honour, and that of the iron crown, and 
the titles of count and senator of the kingdom 
of Italy. But one of the most elegant and 
flattering compliments paid to him by that 
great man was the following: it being pro- 
posed to form in Italy a literary and scientific 
institute, it was asked whether the list of the 
intended members should be in alphabetical 
order, upon which Napoleon, taking a sheet 
of paper, wrote, ‘ Volta!’—‘ Now,’ said he, 
‘you may fill up the list in what order you 
please.’ 

During the vacations Volta frequently 
made excursions: in 1777, accompanied by 
his friend Giovio, he travelled through Swit- 
zerland, where he visited Haller and Voltaire; 
and in 1780 he made a tour of Tuscany, di- 
recting his attention more particularly to the 
Vulcanetto di Pietra Mala in the Apennines. 
In the account which he afterwards published 
of these volcanic fires, he was the first that 
shewed them to be occasioned by the com- 
bustion of inflammable air escaping from the 
earth. Two years afterwards he visited Ger- 
many, along with his colleague Scarpa, and 
continued his route by himself through LHol- 
land, England, and France. In his notes, 
made during this journey, are descriptions of | 
some of the earliest steam-engines. [lis 
fourth tour formed an epoch not only in his 


ties being quite exliausted. After having thus 
survived his intellectual powers, he died on 
‘the 5th of March, 1827. 

|  Volta’s principal discoveries are the perpe- 
tual electrophore, the inflammability of the air 
'in marshes ; the eudiometer (1777) an instru- 
| ment for ascertaining the proportion of oxygen 
| and azote in the atmospheric air; the con- 
| densor (1782); the Voltaic pile, a discovery 
| that has rendered as important services to 
| chemical science as the telescope has to astro- 
nomy, and the microscope to natural history. 
| His works were published at Florence in 
| 1816, by the Cavalier Antinori, under the 
| title of Collezione delle Opere del Conte 
| Alessandro Volta. 
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PRINT-ROOMS. 

To the Editor of The Literary Chronicle. 
Dear Mr. Epiror,—As your usual contri- 
butor of original papers upon the arts ap- 
pears to have given his pen a holiday since 
the wearing away of the late spring exhibi- 
tions, I offer, for your service, a few remarks 
upon a subject connected with these delight- 
ful pursuits. Know then, sir, that a few days 
since, I made one of a small party of friends, 
artists, On a visit to an ingenious gentleman, 
at his rural retreat on the western road, within 
an easy drive from town. On entering the 
parlour, I was struck with the very interest- 
ing appearance of the walls, exhibiting, as 


of internal decoration, which at once carried 
my imagination back to the days of my youth. 
I should tell you, that Iam a septuagenerian, 
and from my infancy, though no artist, have 
much associated with the professors of the 
arts. 

The room in question, was ornamented 
with prints, and unless you have seen an 
apartment thus decorated, you may not easily 
conceive the delightful effect, which such a 
display is capable of producing. The walls, 
plaster, or stucco, were painted of a neutral 
warmish tint, and the prints were stuck upon 
them with an uniform and tasteful arrange- 
ment—centre-pieces, companions, oval, cir- 
cular, octagonal, and various shapes and 
sizes, with spaces between, all surrounded 
with an elegant ornamental border, printed 
from a copper-plate, and cut out to fit. 





own life, but in the history of science: in 

1801 he was invited to Paris, where, in the 

presence of the members of the Institute and | 
the First Consul he made experiments of his | 
invention which has been named in honour | 
of him the Voltaic Pile. Their success was | 
complete, and the Institute presented him | 
with a gold medal. The Royal Society of | 
London, too, showed him a similar mark of 

honour. He married in 1794, and had three | 
children, on whose education he bestowed | 
great attention. One of them, who had given | 
indications of extraordinary mathematical ge- | 
nius, died prematurely, a loss that very sensi- | 
bly affected him. Towards the latter end of, 
his life he retired to Como, where he resided in | 
the midst of his family. He had now entirely 

renounced his former studies, and had fallen 

into a state of complete imbecility, his facul- | 


The house in question, which is situated 
at the entrance of an old and well timbered 
park, was erected as a lodge, wherein a cele- 
brated duchess used to sojourn in the fore- 
noon, as her rural retirement from an adja- 
cent mansion; and these prints yet remain, 
in an excellent state of preservation, a me- 
mento of her elegant taste. 

I have often felt surprised that this very 
pleasing method of decorating a morning 
sitting-room should have grown out of date ; 
for it was a fashionable custom with the 
ladies in the highest families, some sixty or 
eighty years ago, to adorn some favourite 
chamber in this style. 

In the year 1780, I fitted up a print-room 
at my chambers, in one of the inns of court; 





they did, a trait of the last age, in the way | 


th Aten 
dingy, that I was obliged to have them taken 
down, or rather torn from the walls, and my 
collection, which really was choice, was en- 
tirely ruined. 

Not so with an apartment at my father’s 
house in Surrey, for therein a large collec- 
tion was pasted on the walls, and they re- 
mained there very little injured, within the 
last eight years, when the house was altered 
and some were preserved by the skill and 
care of a paper-hanger from the adjacent 
town. Indeed I have formerly seen many 
collections which manifested little signs of 
decay, that had been exposed for more than 
half a century. It is improper to dispose 
prints on the walls of an eating-room, as 
they become damaged by the flies attracted 
thither by the viands. 

I am induced to offer you these observa- 
tions, under the persuasion that it may afford 
a hint to persons of taste residing in the 
country, to adorn an apartment in this way. 

It is true that many rooms which I have 
seen of late have prints stuck upon the walls, 
bound with leather, tape, &c. but these are 
invariably subjects of humour, caricatures, 
or mere ephemeral productions, and gaudily 
coloured. The apartments to which I refer, 
however, contained none but prints of the 
highest merit, such as would detain a con- 
noisseur, and afford him an hour’s treat. 

Now Mr. Editor, what a delightful pursuit 
must the collecting of such a series together 
be to any intelligent young lady; and what 
an extensive choice does the present stock of 
calcographic art afford. The pursuit would 
doubtless be encouraged by the gallantry of 
the gentlemen, for who would not contribute 


| a choice print to the fair for so elegant a 
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but, the murky atmosphere of London, in | 


the course of a few winters, rendered them so 


purpose ?—TI am, sir, your’s respectfully, 
AN AMATEUR OF THE OLD SCHOOL, 





Mezzotinto Print of Lord Byron, engraved 
by Turner from the painting by West. 
Published by Colnaghi and Son. 

A variety of engravings have been pro- 
duced from this picture, but the one now on 
our table is, beyond all question, immeasura- 
bly superior to any of its predecessors ; and, 
although we are still disposed to quarrel with 
the likeness, it comes much nearer to our re- 
collection of the great poet than any other we 
have seen, professing to be copied from Mr. 
West's painting. At all events, it is one of 
Turner's most successful efforts—it appears 
as though he had been stimulated to redou- 
bled efforts by the knowledge that so many 
had failed. 


Joined Pictures.—The Duke of Wellington 
and Marshal Soult, by the chances of war, 
became separate proprietors of a very valua- 
ble painting, ‘The Ascension of the Virgin — 
each possessing a half. A negociation was 
set on foot to bring the two halves together, 
but neither of these heroes being willing to 
part with his prize, the Duke of Wellington 
wrote to the marshal, requesting permissioe 
for an eminent artist to make a copy of th- 
moiety in his possession; to which the mar- 





shal replied he would agree, provided a sin 


milar privilege were granted to an artist of his 


appointment. These terms being agreed to, 
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each of these distinguished generals now pos- | 
sesses a picture so admirably adjusted as to 
pass for a complete original, 
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THE DRAMA. 


Encuisu Orera House. — This theatre | 
opened, on Monday, with Dryden’s opera of | 
Arthur and Emmeline. It is well designed | 

} 
} 








} 


for the display of warlike spectacle, mystical 
scenery, and dancing. The music, principally 
selected by Purcell, is appropriate and good. 
The performers are nearly all the same as 
last season ; we have Wrench, Keely, Pear- | 
man, and Phillips; Miss Kelly, Miss Goward, | 
Xc. After the opera an excellent melo-dra- 
matic piece, by Mr. Peake, was produced, 
which was received with unmixed applause ; 
so decided is its success, that it is likely to 
become a favourite stock-piece. This house 
is peculiarly adapted for petit comedies, 
operas, and melo-dramatic performances, 
and, conducted with accustomed spirit and 
judgment, must continue a favourite resort 
of the votaries of pleasure. 








Covent-Garden Theatre closed on Friday | 
evening, and Drury-lane on Saturday. It | 
was announced in the green-room, at Covent | 
Garden, that the next season’s management 
would devolve upon Mr. C. Kemble, and 
that the stage management would remain 
with Mr. Fawcett. 





Egyptian Hall.—The very large and ele- 
gant auditory which the Tyrolese Minstrels 


of the one, and the monotony of action in the 
/ other, the chief aim seems to be the display 


'on that of the female. 





(the Rainer family) daily attract to this cele- 
brated and spacious hall, is a continued proof 
of an increasing taste for simple melody, and 
the sufficiency of the unaccompanied human 
voice, when tie parts are well filled up, and 
the harmony perfectly preserved, gratifying 
the senses, and produce those feelings 
which it is the peculiar province of music to 
call into action. It is a pleasing circum- 
stance to state, that on a late occasion when 
th's interesting family exhibited before his 
majesty, as a striking proof of the very great 
gratification which their talents produced, two 
handsome silver boxes were presented to the 
elder brothers, while a mark of still greater 
condescension and favour was personally 
bestowed on the sister. We understand that 
his majesty has likewise directed a new full 
suit of their characteristic costume to be pre- 
pared for each of them, at his expense, in 
Which they are again to appear in the royal 
presence. The well-known exquisitely mu- 
sical taste and accurate judgment of his ma- 
Jesty, renders this mark of his approbation, 
an especial compliment,while the public testi- 
mony in acquiescence with this opinion is no 
less evident, in the very gratifying and sub- 
stantial manner in which the exertion of their 
talents continue to be rewarded, we feel no 
hesitation in saying, they will deserve the pa- 
tronage with which they have been honoured. 

hey areat present also exhibiting a specimen 
of the simple waltzing of their country, which 
1s performed by the sister with one of her 
brothers, the others timing them with their 
Voices ; there is a certain mixture of the re- 
finement of the waltz, with the simplicity of 





rustic dancing in this exhibition which is very 


pleasing, avoiding the objectionable positions 


of agility on the part of the male, and grace 
? > > 








VARIETIES. 


EPITAPH 
ON SYLVIUS, A STINGY PHYSICIAN. 
Sylvius hic situs est, gratis qui nil dedit un- 
quam ; 
Mortuus et gratis quod legis ista dolet. 

The poem of Greece, by William Hay- 
garth, has just been translated into French by | 
Madlle. Pauline Flangergue, and, according to | 
the Consfitutionnel, the beauties and the in- 
terest of the original, are admirably pre- 
served. 

Ladies’ Magazine.—This very pleasing and 
elegant monthly publication, has commenced 
a series of highly finished line engravings, 
the subjects selected from the popular novel 
of De Vere. Number fifty-five for July, 
contains the third plate of the series. The 
drawings are by C. C. Pyne. Those who 
possess this handsomely printed novel, will 
have a desirable opportunity of illustrating its 
most striking scenes, through this medium. 

The following lines were written on the 
wall of a meeting-house in Edinburgh, where 
wine-vaults happened to be under the chapel : 

There’s a spirit above, and a spirit below ; 

A spirit of joy, and a spirit of woe : 

The spirit above is the spirit divine ; 

The spirit below is—the spirit of wine. 

We see, from one of the last numbers of | 
The Globe, that M. Cesar Moreau, F.R.S. 
and French consul, and Mr, Frédéric De- 
gorge, corresponding editor of the Revue 
Encyclopédique, have been received mem- | 
bers of the Société de Geographie of Paris. 

There is a newspaper published at New | 
York, the proprietors of which, as well as all 
the contributors to it, are blacks : its object is 
to disseminate morality and a love of order 
and instruction among the two million of 
slaves which still remain in the United States. 

Dr. Hallé.—The peculiar character of the 
late Dr. Hallé, was disinterestedness. Being | 
satisfied with the ease and competence de- 
rived from his own private property, he dis- 
covered a marked predilection for attending 
the less fortunate classes of society, and when 
subsequently his increasing reputation had ac- | 
quired him a more opulent connection, it | 
seemed to come to him without any wish of 
his own, and he appeared to receive with reluc- | 
tance the remuneration justly due to his supe- | 
rior skill; not only, (as is well known) was 
he unwilling to receive any thing from his 
friends, but he took nothing from his own fra- 
ternity, his acquaintance, or his most distant 
relations, but he moreover excluded whole 
classes from the number of those from whom 
he usually accepted fees. For he would never 
receive any thing from artists; because, said 
he, being himself the son, the brother, and the 
nephew of artists, he regarded them as part 
of his own family; neither would he accept 











of any thing from ecclesiastics: for, said he, 
they are far from affluent, they owe me no- 


thing, and if they are rich, their surplus | 
Life of Napoleon. 


wealth is the patrimony of the poor. In 





short, said the orator, it was necessary, in some 
measure, to belong to the privileged classes, 
to induce him to accept any remuneration ; 
some anecdotes of his integrity in this respect, 
being introduced in an affecting style into the 
discourse, seemed to make a great impression 
on the audience. 

A beautiful camelopard has been present- 
ed to the French court, by the Pacha of 
Egypt. It was conducted into Paris with 
much ceremony. The cabinet of the Jardin 
des Plantes, we are informed, is the first es~- 
tablishment in Europe which possessed the 
skin of a camelopard. Subsequently some 
other museums succeeded in obtaining them ; 
but since the conquests of the Roman empire, 
no living camelopard has been brought to 
Europe. It seems to be even rare in Central 
Africa, its native country. The present one 
is twelve feet high, from the upper part of the 
head. It is now two years old, and will grow 
much larger. Hitherto it has lived on milk, 
but it now begins to eat herbs and grain. Its 
skin is speckled like the leopard’s, and this 
resemblance has acquired for it the name of 
camelopard. 

A late number of Le Globe, contains the 
translation of an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, relative to ‘ Machiavel and the situ- 
ation of Italy, at the period when he lived. 
‘This article,’ says the Globe, appears to us 
the finest piece of English criticism which we 
have seen for some time,’—we have every rea- 
son to believe that the essay in question is from 
the pen of Mr. Macauley, the son of Zachary 
Macauley, one of the most noble defenders 
of the negroes. 


Anecdote of the French Revolution.—A 
group in the Palais Royal were discussing in 
great alarm the consequences of the king’s 
flight, when a man dressed in a thread-bare 
great coat leaped upon a chair, and addressed 
them thus :—* Citizens, listen to a tale, which 
shall not be a long one. A certain well- 
meaning Neapolitan was once on a time 
startled in his evening walk, by the astound- 
ing intelligence that the pope was dead. He 
had not recovered his astonishment, when 
behold he is informed of a new disaster,— 
the King of Naples was also no more. 
** Surely,” said the worthy Neapolitan, “ the 
sun must vanish from heaven at such a com- 
bination of fatalities.” But they do not cease 
here. The Archbishop of Palermo, he is 
informed, has also died suddenly. Overcome 
by this last shock he retired to bed, but not 
to sleep. In the morning he was disturbed 
in his melancholy revere by a rumbling 
noise, which he recognised at once to be the 
motion of the wooden instrument which 
makes macaroni. ‘* Aha!” says the good man, 
starting up, “ Can I trust my ears?—the po 
is dead—the King of Naples is perc 
Bishop of Palermo is dead—yet my neigh- 
bour, the baker, makes macaroni! Come! 
the lives of these great folks are not so indis- 
pensable to the world after all.”” The man in 
the great coat jumped down and disappeared. 
‘‘T have caught his meaning,” said a woman 
amongst the listeners, “‘ he has told us a tale, 
and it begins like all tales—“ There was once 
a king and a queen.” ’—Sir Walter Scott's 
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UNIVERSITY NOTICES. 


Se 


CAMBRIDGE. 

June 30 and July 2.—Degrees conferred.— Hon. 
Master of Arts: The Duke of Bucclengh.— Doctors 
o Medicine: C. J. R. Allott, Trinity ; E. Lambert, 

embroke; W. Clarke, late fellow of Trinity. — 
Bachelor of Divinity: J. Evans, fellow of Clare 
Hall.—Licentiatein Medicine: J. B. Steward, Pem- 
broke.— Bachelors of Civil Law: G. Holbrook, C. 
Birch, Trinity Hall; T. F. Dawson, Trinity.—Ba- 
chelors of Arts: J. Flamank, King’s; G. Cheere, 
Queen’s ; J. W. King, Trinity : adeund. G. Gilbert, 
M.A. of Wadham, Oxford: incorporated B.A. B. 
Young, B.A., St. Edmund Hall, Oxford.— Masters of 
Arts: W.T. Sandys, T. Atkinson, R. Rising, C. C. 
Worsley, J. C. Worsley, J. H. Gossip, T. H. Winbolt, 
of Pembroke; J. Bromilow, J. D. Miller, R. H. Rud- 
dock, J. Carter, C. A. J. Smith, R. Dunderdale, T. 
Williams, W. G. Sealey, J. H. Bell, R. Wilson, C. 
Jesson, W. Hyde, W. Hills, G. W. Bisket, R. W. S. 
Lutwidge, J. Dovell, W. S. Wade, R. Witherby, R. 
G. Duck, W. Latten, E. P. Hannam, C. D. M. Drake, 
R. D. Wilmot, R. Battersby, J. Cowling, C. Lawson, 
H. Stebbing, B. Young, W. H. Scott, E. Francis, M. 
Anderson, of St. John’s; D. Evans, J. Dearden, J. D. 
Parry, G. S. Hele, T. H. Jones, J. F. Cobb, of St. 
Peter’s; H.Peckett, G. Shepley, M. Robinson, M. W. 
Gibson, H. Evardell, J. Rodwell, H. J. Smith, F. 
White, W. P. Wood, M. Kinsey, T. Renington, fel- 
low, E. Grubb, T. M. Browne, C, Smith Bird, F. B. 
Pearson, C. J. Yorke, J. B. Robinson, W. Foster, J. 
C. Pigot, J. Buckle, W. F. Barham, J. Sumner, G.D. 
B. Beaumont, J. H. Gurney, C. Lendon, W. Start, 
W. B. Evans, W. H. Place, of Trinity; R. W. Gery, 
M. Lloyd, B. Bray, W. B. Bere, W. H. Hill, E. J. W. 
Valpy, G. Blake, of Emmantel; R. J. Atkinson, J. 
Dodsworth, R. Dunning, F. Pi kford, W. H. Layton, 
G. Atkinson, W. Fry, of Queen’s; R. Daniel, H. 
Pixell, C. Dudley, E. C. Lawton, C. W. Whiter, C. 
H. B. Bazeley, of Clare Hall; J. Riggs, H. A. Graves, 
S. Wood, J. Turner. W. M. Hooper, A. Herrifg, of 
Corpus Christi; E. Wilson, J. Traman, G. Wailes, 
C. J. Camidge, R. Frost, H. M. Beaver, J. Sidney, 
W. Birch, of Cath. Hall; J. P. Cory, fellow, P. Clay- 
ton, C. R. Beauclerc, J. Ayre, J. Lubbock, J. Image, 
4..Lunan, S. Sendall, J. T. P. Coffin, E. Fitz-Moon, 
E. J. Senkler, of Caius; T. C. Colls, G. B. Blom- 
field, J. Baldwin, H. Severn, G. S. M. Montgomerie, 
E. Hill, J. H. Smith, C. J. Denton, R. J. Waters, of 
Christ’s; J. Shillibeare, R. Symes, J. Wade, or Jesus ; 
J. Wiley, of Trinity Hall; S. Adams, W.T.Napleton, 
G,. Wells, of Sidney; E. B. Bagshawe, of Magdalen. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. W. Goodenough, son-in-law to the Bishop of 
Carlisle, to the Archdeaconry of Carlisle, to which is 
attached the living of Great Salkeld, Cumberland. 

The Rev. G. P. Cossecat, M.A. to be chaplain to 
the Duke of Argyll. 

The Rev. W. King, M.A. to the archdeaconry of 
Rochester. 

The Rev. J. Bluck, rector of Westley, Cambridge, 
to the rectory of Bower’s Gifford, Essex. 

The Rev. W. Michell, LL.B., to the rectory of Bar- 
wick, Somerset. 

The Rev. R. Cockburn, B. D., prependary of Win- 
chester, to the rectory of Barming, Kent. 


The Rev. T. Symonds, M.A. vicar of Ensham, to 
the vicarage of Stauton Harcourt. 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION: Mr.J.P. Greaves | 
has nearly ready a translation of a Series of Letters on 
Infant Education, addressed to him by his late friend, 
the celebrated M. Pestalozzi. 


TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


We last week called the attention of our readers to 
the Review of Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, furnished us by a French gentleman of 
well-known talent. The article having excited much 
interest, is continued this week at greater length, and 
will be completed in our two succeeding Numbers. 

G. D. R. in our next. 

J. M. L. and others are under consideration. 


The Confessions of a Misanthrope are not to our 
taste; in saying this, however, we are not impeaching 
the correctness of that high opinion of his own ability 
which the writer seems to have formed. 


The Monthly Part of Tar LirerArY CHRONICLE 
for June, and the second Quarterly Part for the present 
year, were ready for delivery on Monday last. 


> —- 








WorKS JusT PUBLISHED: Britton’s Union of Ar- 
chitecture, Sculpture, and Painting, 4to. £2. 2s., large 
paper £3. 3s.—Robinson’s Vitruvius Britannicus, 
Part 1], Woburn Abbey, folio, £3. 3s.—Moore’s Epi- 
curean, a Tale, foolscap, 9s.—Reuben Apsley, three 
vols. 21. lls. 6d.—Wallis’s Constitutional History of 
England, two vols. 4to. £4.—Lizars’s General Atlas, 
royal 4to. 15s.—Riland’s Memoirs of a West Indian 
Planter, 12mo. 5s.—Catalogue of the Library, Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, two vols. 8vo. #4. 4s.—Rose’s 
Orlando Furioso, vol. 5, crown 8vo. 9s. 6d.—Sacred 
and Miscellaneous Poetry, 2s.—Wolff’s Missionary 
Journal, by Bayford, 7s.—Return of the Vaudois, 30s. 
—The Nullity of the Roman Faith, 93. 6d.—Snod- 
grass’s Burmese War, |2s.—Goethe’s Torquato Tasso, 
by Des Veoux, 12s.—Lawrence on the Nobility of the 
English Gentry, 12mo. 9s. 6d.—Roscoe’s Digest of the 
Law of Evidence, 15s.—True Charity, a Tale, 5s. 
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ANNUAL LAW DIGEST, 1826. 
This day is published, in royal 8vo. 9s. boards, 


N ANALYTICAL DIGEST of the Re- 


ports of Cases decided in the Courts of K. B. and 

C. P. and Exchequer, in Chancery, at the Rolls, and 
in the Vice Chancellor’s Court, in Parliament, in the 
Consistory Court, Arches Court, Prerogative and Pe- 
culiars, and in Bankruptcy and Nisi Prius, in the 
year 1826. Continued annually. 

By HENRY JEREMY, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

*,* This work, on perusal, will be found of great 
value, as it embraces all the decisions of the different 
Courts that arise in the course of the preceding year ; 
and, from the circumstance of being published an- 
nually, affords a ready reference to all the points de- 
cided during that period. 

Printed for J. and W. T. Clarke, Law Booksellers, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 


BANKRUPT LAW. 
This day is published, in two large vols. 8vo. 
price £2. 10s. boards, : 
HE LAW and PRACTICE of BANK- 
RUPTCY, as Altered by the New Act, (6 Geo. 4. 
c. 16.) With a Collection of Forms and Precedents 
in Bankruptcy, and Practical Notes. 
By EDWARD E. DEACON, Esq. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 

London : printed for J. and W. T. Clarke, Law- 
Booksellers and Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

*,* This work contains distinct Chapters on the 
Duties of the Solicitor and Messenger, and on Costs, 
upon which matters so many important decisions 
have lately taken place. 


This day is published, 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MA- 
GAZINE, No. CXXVIII. for July 1827. 
CoONTENTS.—I. Mr. Huskisson’s Speech on the Ship- 
ping Interest—II. The Real State of Ireland in 1527 








| —III. Song of Emigration, by F. H.—IV. Chapters 


on Church-yards, Chap. 10. Broad Summerford—V. 
De Omnious Rebus et Quibusdam Aliis—VI. Two 
Passages in the Life of William M‘Gee, Weaver in 
Hamilton; the Battle of the Breeks ; the Monkey— 
VII. The Irish Forty-Shilling Freeholders—VIII. On 
the Scots Law of Marriage—IX. The Shepherd’s Ca- 
lendar. By the Ettrick Shepherd. Dreams and Ap- 
paritions. Part 3—X. A Subaltern in America. 
Chaps. 17 and 18—XI. Cyril Thornton—XII, Six 
Sonnets, by Delta—XIII. Noctes Ambrosian, No.34. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 


| T. Cadell, Strand, London. 





SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 


PPE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY to 
the PUBLIC, from Nine in the Morning till Seven 
in the Evening. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
D. T. EGERTON, Secretary, 
N.B. Admittance, ]s.—Catalogue, Is. 
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Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
I EDITATIONS on the SUFFERINGS 
of CHRIST. From the German of JOHN 


JACOB RAMBACH, late Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Gressen, Abridged and Improved. 


By the Rev. SAMUEL BENSON, M.A.,, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
‘This work is indisputably the best book extant on 
the sufferings of Christ.’—Fresenius. 
‘A very excellent devotional and practical work,’— 
Orme. Also, 


Remains of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
A. B.. Curate of Donoughmore, Diocese of Armagh, 
with a brief Memoir of his Life. By the Rey. John 
A. Russell, M.A. 

It is unnecessary to cite any of the numerous test{- 
monies borne to the excellency of this work. The ra- 
pid sale of two editions speaks too decisively in its fa. 
vour. 

Also, lately published, in three vols. 8vo. price 

#1. lds. bds. 

Sermons and Plans of Sermons, Selected 
from the unpublished Manuscripts of the late Rev, 
JOSEPH BENSON, 


This work contains TWO HUNDRED and SIXTY 
Sermons and Plans; being the Substance of those 
Discourses, delivered by their Author, during the 
course of his ministry, with the most beneficial effects. 


‘It is evident that, upon many of these discourses, 
the author has employed considerable thought; and 
they indicate a mind well stored with the knowledge 
of the Hoiy Scriptures, and qualitied to illusteate and 
explain the several subjects which he takes in hand, 
with propriety and effect. He has the happy art, also, 
of engaging the fixed attention of the reader. His 
imagination is usually on the alert; his manner is 
lively ; and his address are earnest and impressive.’— 
Christian Observer. 

‘This, as an elaborate and useful work, is admira- 
bly calculated to assist the divine in the compilation 
of his parochial sermons.—Mr. Benson has proved 
himself to have been a scholar and a man of great 
retlection, as well as of great compass of thought.’— 
Monthly Magazine. 

Mr. Benson was a man of sound learning, devout 
piety, and respectable pulpit talent ; and these memo- 
rials of his acceptable labours will perpetuate his 
name, both as a secholar and a divine.’—Evangelical 
Magazine. 

‘In short, to those who consider the sum total of 
religion to consist in faith and grace ant service of 
the Lord, these volumes will be highly acceptable ; 
but those who look for instruction in works of love 
and duty towards their fellow beings, and think that 
the chief evidence of true and heartfelt reiigion con- 
sists in making us better and more useful members of 
society, in the world we at present inhabit, will turn 
them over with little attention..—Panoramic Miscel- 
larry. 

The majority of the plans of discourses are much 
more amplified than in many similar publications, 
which of late years have issued from the press, and 
which are useless to the general reader, and of little 
service to the preacher who resorts to them for assist- 
ance. The present is of a different kind. It will af- 
ford edification to the general reader, and to the stu- 
dent and preacher an example of the proper manner 
of treating the Scriptures when selected for texts of 
sermons. If they displace the majority of those to 
which we have ailuded, a great point will be gained ; 
and we strongly recommend them both to preachers, 
and to all who wish to preserve a memorial of Mr. 
Benson’s powerful and instructive ministry.’—Wes- 
elyan Methodist Magazine. 


Devotional Poetry; being Select Psalms 
and Hymns, adapted to assist the Worship of God on 
the Lord’s Day, on the principal Festivals of the 
Church of England, and at other times. Selected by 
the Rev. John Benson, M.A., Rector of Norton-un- 
der-Ham, Somerset. 

Published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternos- 
ter Row, 
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